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TO-MORROW THE FIRST OF MAY. 


We look upon it as one of the pleasant circumstances 
which have attended the setting up of this Journal, that 
the publication of to-day’s number falls upon the 30th of 
April, so that to-morrow is the First of May, and we 
Our 
poetical mistress (for May is a sort of mistress to all 
fovers of books and nature) is not coming a month hence, 
ora week hence, but to-morrow ; like a fair friend who 


sends word to a family that she means to be with them 
before breakfast, and rouses the children and the whole 


house in consequence, all hoping that it will be fine. 
That will suit her best ; especially as we ought to meet 
her out of doors, if we live in the country. But under 
any circumstances, coming she is, and a friend she is, 
and we have the whole month before us to go out with 
herwhen we can. If we must stay in doors, we must 
make the best of it. There is music still, and books, 
and flowers ; or if we have none of these, we can shew 
that we have souls that deserve them, and wish we had 
them all; and wishing, accompanied with good inten- 


can write upon it accordingly, close at hand. 


tions and growing knowledge, is a good step towards 
obtaining what we wish, and helping others to attain it 
with us. They who sing one song to day in honour of 
the season, or even quote one passage about it from 
the poets, or express a single wish to see its honours 
revived, and youths and maidens, blooming as of old out 
of doors, like the buds upon the morning boughs, do 
something towards a realization of what they desire. 
The world is made upof atoms. Opinion is made of the 
very least, tiny little bits of opinion, first sown in pri- 
vate, and afterwards issuing forth and increasing in 
public. If ten people say, ‘‘ We should like to have a 
May again of the good old sort,” twenty may say it, 
most probably will; then twenty more, then eighty, 
then a hundred, till at last ‘he voters for May are counted 
by hundreds, then by thousands, and if thousands desire 
it, the thing is done. 

But not, we grant, without other “means and appli- 
ances.” Times must change in other respects, public 
happiness increase, means of enjoyment be more equally 
diffused. And here we will take the opportunity of 
Roticing what appears to us to be the error of those, who 
justly objecting to the feudality of the old times, or the 
ettreme inequalities of their condition, think that the 
old holidays were essentially connected with these 
inequalities; and that we could not have them again 
without renewing the ancient dependency of the poorer 
¢lasses upon the givers of Christmas dinners, and bey- 
fings from door to door for the May garland. But this 
does not follow. We may surely rejoice in similar ways, 
but by other means. The object of all true advancement 
is not to get rid of bad and good together, but to retain 
orrestore the good, to increase it, and enjoy it all still 
better than before. The songs of May have been sus- 
pended, not merely because the intercourse has grown 
less between landlord and tenant, or the lord of the 
manor and the villagers, but because the singers have 
had to « pay the piper” for very different tunes, blown 

trumpets, and blown by their own connivance too, 
‘well as that of the rich. They have grown wiser: 
all are gtowing wiser: we blame nobody in these our 
Philosophical columns, any more than we desire ourselves 
‘obe blamed. All have had something to be sorry for, 
during contests carried on with partial knowledge ; and 
all will doubtless do away the wrong part of contest, in 
Poportion as knowledge increases. We blame not 
tven the contests themselves ; which in the mysterious 
working of the operations of this world may have been 
Ureasary, for ought we know, to the speedier abolition 
@ the evils mixed up with them, All we mean to say 
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is, that as knowledge and comfort get on, there is no 
reason whatever why old good things should not revive, 
as well as new good ones be created ; and for our parts, 
if society were wise, comfortable, and in a condition to 
enjoy itself without hurting the feelings of any portion 
of it, we do not see how it could help renewing its bursts 
of delight and congratulation amidst the beauties of new 
seasons, any more than it could help seeing them, and 
knowing how beautiful they are. 

Meantime, as certain patient and hopeful politicians, 
not long ago, kept a certain small fire alive, in the midst 
of every thing that threatened to put at out, which is now 
lighting all England, and promising better times to the 
very seasons we speak of, so shall we persist, as we have 
for these twenty years past, in keeping up a certain fra- 
grant and flowery belief on the altars of May and June, 
in these seauesterea corners of literature, ready against 
those better times, and already rewarding us for our 
perseverence, oecause the belief is spreading, and the 
corners beginning ty lose their solitude. 

Hue ades -—tihi lilia plenis 
Ecce ferunt Nymphee calathis ; tibi candida Nais 
FPatentes viclas et summa papavera carpens, 
Narcissum et florem jungit bene olentis anethi; 
Tum casia atque aliis intexens suavibus herbis, 
Mollia luteola pingit vaccinia caltha. 

Virgil. 
Come, take the presents which the nymphs prepare, 
White lilies in full canisters they bring, 
With all the purple glories of the spring. 
The Daughters of the flood have search’d the mead 
For violets pale, and cropp’d the poppy’s head, 


The brief narcissus and fair daffodil, 
Pansies to please the sight, and cassia sweet to smell. 


Dryden. 


But where shall we begin, or what authors quote, 
on the much quoted subject of May? It is a principle 
with us in this journal (in order to give our enter- 
prize as much chance as we can) to repeat as little as 
possible of what has been extracted in other publica- 
tions ; and thus we are cut off from a heap of books 
which have contributed their stores to the illustra- 
tion of the season. We cannot quote Brady; we 
cannot quote Brand ; we cannot quote Aikin; nor Hone, 
nor Howitt, nor ourselves, (which is hard,) nor the 
venerable Stowe, nor Foster, nor Patmore ; nor again, 
in poetry, may we repeat the quotation from Chaucer 
about May and the Daisy; nor Milton’s Ode to May- 
morning; nor Spenser’s joyous dunce on the subject (in 
his Eclogues); nor his divine personification of the 
month in. the Faerie Queene, Book VI.; nor Shak- 
speare’s passage in Henry the Eighth, about the impos- 
sibility of keeping people in their beds on May-morning ; 
nor Moore’s “‘ Young May-moon,” (‘‘ young” moon for 
“new,” so prettily turning Luna into a girl of fifteen) ; 
nor Thomson’s rich Jandscape in the Castle of Indolence 
“ atween June and May ;” nor Mr. Loviband’s “ Tears 
of Old May Day;” nor Gay on the May-pole, nor 
Wordsworth’s bit about the month, (all whose bits are 
precious,) nor Dr. Darwin’s ode, (which luckily is not 
worth quoting,) nor twenty other poets, great and small ; 
nor Keats (one of the first) who has described a May- 
bush “with the bees about it.” And so with this we 
conclude our list of negations; for even out of things 
negative, we would show how a positive pleasure may 
be extracted: 

But the poets are not yet exhausted on this subject,— 
not a fiftieth part of them. How could they be, and May 
he what it is; especially in the south? We only wish 
we had time and space, and a huge library, and could 
quote all we could think of, the reader should feel as if 
our pages scented of May-blossom, and ran over with 
milk and honey. We hope, however, to give him a 
specimen or two before we close our article. Mean- 
time, in order to get rid of all the melancholy that will 
force itself into the subject, and make a clear field for 


our true May-time, we have two observations to make , 
first, that if the morning turn out badly to-morrow, it is 
not the fault of the May-day of our ancestors, which was 
twelve days later, or what is now called Old May-day, 
(the day otherwise does not much signify; for it is a 
sentiment, and not a date, which is the thing concerned) 
and second, that the only remnant of the old festivities 
now left us, like a sorry jest and a smeared face, is that 
melancholy burlesque the chimney-sweepers,—melan- 
choly, however, not to themselves, and so far, to nobody 
else ; neither would we have them brow-beaten, but made 
as merry as possible on this their only holiday ;—but it 
is melancholy to think, that all the mirth of the day is 
left to their keeping. If their trade were a healthy one, 
it would be another matter ; if we were even sure, that 
they were not beaten and bruised when they got home, 
it would be something. As it is, we can only give 
money to them (if one has it) and wish them a less 
horrible mixture of tinsel, dirty skins, dance, and dis- 
ease. Nevertheless, the dance is something : sacred be 
the dance, and the desecration thereof ; and sacred the 
laugh of the frightfully red lips amidst that poisonous 
black. Give them money for God’s sake, all you that 
inhabit squares and great streets, and then do your ut- 
most, from that day forward, never again to let May- 
day blossom into those funereal flowers of living and 
fantastic death. 

The last pleasant remnant of a town exhibition in con- 
nexion with the old May holidays, was the milk-maids’ 
garland. There was something in that. A set of 
buxom lasses, breathing of the morning air and the 
dairy, were alittle more native to the purpose than 
these poor devils of the chimney. But even these have 
long vanished. They are rarely to be found, even in 
the exercise of their daily calling. Milk-maids have 
been turned into milk-men ; and when the latter, in 
their transference of the virgin title to the buyers in- 
stead of the sellers of milk, call out (as they do in some 
quarters of the town) ‘‘ Come, pretty maids,” nine ol¢ 
women issue out of the areas in the street, milk-jug in 
hand, and all hobbling—all rheumatic, in consequence of 
not having been in the fields these twenty years. 

“My soul, turn from them ,” get not rheumatic thy- 
self, nor do thou, dear reader, consent to be old before 
thy time, and oppressed with cough and chagrin, es- 
pecially in spring weather, but get up betimes to-morrow 
morning, if it be only in fancy, and send your thoughts 
wandering among thedewy May-bushes and the song of 
birds. Nay, if you live in the country, or on the borders 
of it, and the merning itself be not ungenial, it will do 
you no harm to venture personally, as well as spiritu- 
ally, among the haunts of your jovial ancestors,—the 
men who helped to put blood and spirit into your race ; 
or if cosy old habit is too strong for you to begin at so 
short a notice, and the united charms of bed and break- 
fast prevail over the “raw” air, you are a man too 
masculine at heart, and too generous, not to wish that 
your children may grow up in better habits than your- 
self, or recall the morning hours of your own childhood ; 
and they can go forth into the neighbourhood, and sce 
what is to be seen, and what beauteous and odorous 
May-boughs they can bring home, young and fair as 
themselves,—the flowery breath of morning—the white 
virgin blossom—the myrtle of the hedges. The voices 
of children seem as natural to the early morn as the 
voice of the birds. The suddenness, the lightness, the 
loudness, the sweet confusion, the sparkling gaiety, 
seem alike in both. Now the sudden little jangle is here, 
and now it is there ; and now a single voice calls out to 
another, and the boy is off like the bird. 

When we had the like opportunities, not a May did we 
pass, if we could help it, without keeping up the good 
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eld religion of the season, and heaping ourselves and 


our children with blossom enough to make a bower of 
the breakfast-room: so that we only preach what we 
have practised. If we were happy, it added to our hap- 
piness, and was like a practical hymn of gratitude. If 
we were unhappy, it helped to save our unhappiness 
from the addition of impatience and despair; and we 
looked round upon the beautiful country, and the world 
of green and blossom, and said to ourselves, “ We can 
still enjoy these. We still belong to the paradise of 
good-will.” 

Therefore we say to all good-willers, ‘‘ Enjoy what 
you can of May-time, and help others to enjoy it, if it 
be but with a blossom, or a verse, or a pleasant thought. 
Let us all help, each of us, to keep up our spark of the 
sacred fire—the same, we may dare to believe, which 
fires the buds themselves, and the song of the birds, and 
puts the flush into the cheek of delight, and hope, faith, 
and charity into the heart of men: for if one great 
cause of love and good-will does not do this, what does, 
or what can? 

May, or the time of the year analogous to it, in dif- 
ferent countries, is more or less a holiday in all parts 
of the civilized world, and has been such from time im- 
memorial. Nothing but the most artificial state of life 
can extinguish, or suspend it: it is always ready to re- 
turn with the love of nature. 
days of the Greeks and Romans, their songs of the 
swallow, and vigils of the Goddess of love; hence the 
Belteia of the Celtic nations, and the descent of the god 
Krishna upon the plains of Indra, where he sported, 
like a proper Eastern prince, with sixteen-thousand 
milk-maids ; a reasonable assortment. 

In no place in the world, perhaps, but in England 
(which is another reason why so great and beautiful a 
country should get rid of the disgrace), is the remnant 
of the May-holiday reduced to so melancholy a bur- 
lesque as our sootand tinsel. The necessities of war and 
trade may have produced throughout Europe a suspen- 
sion of the main spirit of the king, and a consciousness 
that the means of enjoyment must be restored before 
there can be a proper return to it. We hope and he- 
lieve, that when they are restored, the enjoyment will 
be greater than ever, through the addition of taste and 
knowledge. But meanwhile, we do not believe that 
the sense of its present imperfection has been suffered 
any where else, to fall to a pitch so low. In Tuscany, 
where we have lived, it has still its guitar and its song; 
and its jokes are on pleasant subjects, not painful ones. 
We remember being awakened on May-day morning, 
at the village of Mariano near Fiesole, by a noise of in- 
struments, and merry voices, in the court of the house 
in which we lodged,—a house with a farm and vine- 


Hence the vernal holi- 


yard attached to it, where the cultivator, or small far- 
mer, lived in a smaller detached dwelling, and ac- 
counted to the proprietor for half the produce,—a com- 
mon arrangement in that part of the world. The air 
which was playea and sang was a sort of merry chaunt, 
as old perhaps as the time of Lorenzo de Medicis; the 
words to it were addressed to the occupiers of the man- 
sion, andthe neighbours, or any body who happened to 
shew their face ; and they turned upon an imaginary 
connexion between the qualities of the person mentioned 
and the capabilities of the season. We got up, and 
looked out of window; and there, in the beautiful Italian 
morning, under a blue sky, amidst grass and bushes, 
and the white out-houses of the farm, stood a group of 
rustic guitar-players, joking good humouredly upon every 
one who appeared, and welcomed as good humonredly 
by the person joked upon. The verses were in homely 
couplets ; and the burden or leading idea of every 
couplet, was the same. A respectable old Jewish gen- 
tleman, for instance, resided there ; and he no s{ oner 
shewed his face, than he was accosted as the pate on of 


the corn-season,—as the genial influence, without whom 
there was to be no bread ?” 


Ora di Maggio fivrisce il grano, 
M2 non pno esti arre seuza il Sior Abramo. 


Now in May time comes the cor; but, quoth he, though come 


lam, 
I should never have been hese, but for Signor Abraham, 


A lady put forth her pretty laughing face (and a most 
good tempered woman she was), She is hailed as the 
goddess of the May-bush. 


Ora di Maggio viene it fior di spina, 
Ma non viene senza la Signora Allegrina, 


Now in May-time comes the bush, ail to crown 


it never would, without Signora Allegrina, eiemeaie: 


A poor fellow, a servant, named Giuseppino or Peppino 
(Joe) who was given to drinking (a rare thing in Italy) 
and was a great admirer of the fair sex (a thing not so 
rare) crosses the court with a jug in his hand. It was 
curious to see the conscious but not resentful face with 
which he received the banter of his friends. 

Ora di Maggio fiorisce amor e vino, 
Ma ni ’un ni altro senza il Sior Peppino. 

Now in May time comes the flower of love and wine also; 

But there is neither one nort’other, without Signor Joe. 

With this true bit of a taste of May for the reader’s 
ruminations, we close our present article. It would be 
an “advancement” to leok out of a May-morning in 
England, and see guitar players instead of chimney- 
sweeps. 


FIRST WEEK IN MAY. 


WE have anticipated in our first article, the remarks on 
the season under this head. We can add little for the 
present, except to say, that the first week of May is full 
of human as well as other glory ; for on the fourth day of 
the month, according to the necessary allowance made 
for the change from Old to New Style, was born Field- 
ing; and on the fifth was bom SHAKSPEARE. We 
write his name large, that we may sound it with what 
trumpet we can, being unable to indulge ourselves with 
saying more. We only wish we could lift it in flame 
and beauty upon every house in England, the most uni- 
versal of illuminations, as he was of poets. And Field- 
ing, who was a bit of a prose Shakspeare too, and whose 
Parson Adams Shakspeare would have loved, should 
have his illuminations also. 

As we spoke of electricity in our last, and nature is 
beginning to luxuriate now, and to electrify us (according 
to the philosophers,) in more ways than we are aware 
of, we shall follow up our ‘‘ sympathies of the silk stock- 
ings,” with a subject of extraordinary capillary attrac- 
tion from the pages of a work just publisled, written by 
Mr. Peter Cunningham, a surgeon in the navy, author 
of the well-known “‘T wo Years in New South Wales:”* 

Mr. Cunningham is evidently a man of a very quick, 
exploring, and active turn of mind, but whether he does 
not take a little too much for granted in some of ais pro- 
mises, and indulge his vivacity and vigour in too great, 
kangaroo-like leaps over his ground, clearing away 
more distance than objection, may be made a doubt. 
At all events, he is very startling and entertaining ; and 
wherever electricity is concerned, especially in the 
hands of so boid an investigator, one always feels some- 
what in the situation of the people who were present at 
the dissection of the galvanized dead body, which rose 
up and seemed about to speak. We hardly know what as- 
tounding secrets are not about to be laid open tous. It 
is but fair to recollect, that the strangeness and apparent 
ludicrousness of a continuation of ideas in philosophical 
statements is no disproof their soundness; however in- 
genuity without proof, may be no proof of the right of 
asserting them. Mr. Cunningham is, doubtless, content, 
that we should be amused as well as astonished at the 
coveries he reports to us respecting the connexion be- 
tween a man’s hat and his conceptions, and the neces- 
sity of giving a rub to one’s hair in order to brush up our 
faculties. 


“‘Electro-magnetism is most readily attracted, as 
well as carried off, by pointed substances; and hence, 
the readiness with which the human body is heated 
or cooled by simply exposing the hands or the feet 
(pointed substances) to the fire or the cool air. The 
air is also a pointed substance ; and as nothing was made 
by the 4sreat Creator in vain, we may be assured that 
use, ada not e*nament, was the purpose for which it 
was intended, and that the above purpose was that of 
transmitting electro-magnetism to the body, our own 
feelings, as well as reasoning from facts, daily pre- 
sented to our view, sufficiently convince us of. ‘lo what 
else can we ascribe that writhing and creeping, as well 
as bristling-up kind of sensation in the hair of the head, 
universally felt when strong emotions move us, and so 
frequently alluded “to by poets and pencilled by pain- 
ters? ‘lo what else can we ascribe the curious 
fact of evey diseased blotch or pimple in cutaneous 
affections, having invariably a hair in its centre, or of 
the hair of the head being bleached white by great 
mental emotion in a single night, a circumstance so 
analogous to the destruction of vegetable colours by 
the electro-magnetic currents of the galvanic trough, 


* “On the Motions of the Earth and Heavenly Bodies, as 
explainable by Electro- Magnetic Attraction and Repulsiun; and 
on the Conception, Growth, and Decay of Man, and Cause and 
Treatment of his Diseases, as ref to Galvanic Action.” 
Cochrane and M‘Crone, 





as to leave scarce a doubt of the hair owing ina 
den destruction of its colour to similar Currents rusning 
through it. ‘ 


7 a * * e 


“« The different colours and constitutions of the hair 
in different people must necessarily have an importane 
influence upon the mind and the temperament, on ap, 
count of the different proportions of electricity and 
magnetism which the above coloured hairs transmit, 
and the different rapidities with which they transmit 
them. In the woolly head of the negro the Creator has 
drawn a distinct line of difference between the black 
and white races; for wool being a bad electric con. 
ductor, his brain is therefore supplied with but a bare 
electric sufficiency to make the mental line between him 
and the next order of animals broadly visible, while the 
abundance of straight regularly constituted hair over 
his body shows his corporeal powers to equal at least 
those of the white, inferior though his mental powers 
be. The curly state of his head hair is attributable, | 
conceive, to the above more difficult electric introdye. 
tion, the electricity naturally twisting it about in the 
efforts to make an entrance, and thus eventually regy. 
lating itsform. If the negro race, therefore, are ever to 
be elevated much above their present state, it must be 
by submitting themselves to the tutelage of less wooll 
and curly heads than their own, as the better haired 
Indians of Peru found it their interest to do with the 
golden-haired children of the Sun, the value of whoge 
hair they so highly appreciated as to endeavour to pre. 
serve it by severe laws, prohibiting their incas inter. 
marrying with any but the go!den-haired stock. Black 
bodies having a strong electric affinity, by means of 
which they transmit electricity more readily than any 
other species of colour; hence dark haired people, as 
well as animals, are observed to be hardier than the 
white haired, from their bodies being kept in a more 
equable temperature, in consequence of the readiness 
with which electricity can be acquired and parted with; 
while the tardy escape of it through the bad-conducting 
white hair, is apt to throw the body into an inflamma. 
tory fever, when any violent bodily exertions are made, 
The black haired will then also be enabled to rouse their 
mental energies more, suddenly, and to a higher pitch of 
excitement, as well as to cool them down more rapidly 
than the white-haired, who receiving electricity slowly 
are slowly excited, and by also parting with it slowly, 
are slowly cooled. 

The Celtic and other dark-haired races are therefore, 
I conceive, capable of excitement to higher pitches of 
intellectual energy than the Gothic, fair-haired race; 
but, then, the electricity exciting these, being as Teadily 
parted with as received, render this excitement to be as 
easily dissipated as it was conjured up, preventing them, 
then, from mastering any great object requiring a con- 
tinued effort of the mind, like the fair-haired Goths, 
who, when once excited, can keep this excitement more 
steadily up, from the greater power they have of retain- 
ing the electricity on which it depends. As white hairs, 
however, progressively grizzle the head of the dark 
haired man, his judgment and perseverance progressively 
increase also, until the white hairs gain too great an as- 
cendancy over the dark ; while the minds of the fair- 
haired are generally at the highest pitch of energy when 
middle age commences. A mingling of the blood of the 
two races must naturally, therefore, generate a cross 
breed blending the qualities of the two ; and, I believe 
it will be found that to this cross-breed we are indebted 
for the greater portion of the highest works in litera 
ture, science, and art. On the Continent, the author 
of the above have been principally born at no great dis- 
tance on either side of the Rhine, where these two races 
have mingled most, the far north or far south on either 
side (except Spain, from Gothic invasion), have produced 
few men to compare with the medium between, and even 
those few might be cross breeds. In England, nearly all 
the eminent men have been natives of the country south 
of the Trent, where the Celtic or Roman blood has been 
more intermingled ; while, in the northern parts, where 
the purer Gothic prevails, although there has been 
little distinguished talent, yet there ..as always been 
more general good sense, good judgment, and prudential, 
peaceful behaviour than in the south, than of late 
years, when the greater Celtic intermixture in the various 
parts, has engendered a more combustible spirit 
them. Wales has produced no very eminent orignal 
genius; Ireland cannot boast of one with an ini 
Celtic O’ or Mac’, and nearly all the Scottish mend 
note have Saxon names. While, however, the ine 

of the inferior animals, have already benefitted them 
immensely by scientific crossings, the improvement of 
the first of all, mau, has been left wholly to chance, by 
which his mental and muscular powers have not beet 
advanced in proportion to those of the brute creation 
over whom he rules. Speaking more nationally, wet 
the dark-haired Celts of the United Kingdom but 
whitened with a dash of the fairer Saxon, and the latter 
again enbrowned with a dash of the former, a great lm 
provement would be effected in both ; the Saxon 
have more life infused into him, and the Celt mote 
judgment and prudence. 


* * * * * e * 


The effects of intense electric transmission causing 
early whitening of the hair of those addicted to Mu 
mental thought, or in whose minds grief or antial have 
sown their cankering seeds, is curiously exemp! ed by 
the head of hair insolated by the hat retaining 118 ¢ 
longer than the hair not so insolated ; thus the hair 
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the temples and other parts not covered by the hat ve- 
comes grey much earlier than that over the places covered 
byit ; the hair upon the latter, however, falling off much 
sooner, on account of the electric-magnetism which retains 
it in vigour, and for whose transmission it was solely 
ed, no longer obtaining a passage in sufficient 
tity through it. In woman, on the contrary, grey 
hairs not only make their appearance less early, but are 
nearly equally diffused, at the commencement of the 
blanching over every part of the head; on account of 
their more porous and airy head-dresses admitting a 
freer electro-magnetic access to every portion of the 
head hair. But this is not the worst as regards man, 
for as reason leads us to believe that the brain was divi- 
ded into different parts performing different functions, 
which parts must necessarily receive as well as emit the 
electro magnetism on which their excitements depend 
through their immediate hairy coverings, so by the insu- 
jation (imperfect though it may be) of these cerebral 
ts, they will not only be prevented from obtaining 
that puberty, if I may so term it, which they would 
otherwise have arrived at, but have their functions im- 
ded and weakened whenever covered by the hat. 
Brery man must have often felt how much clearer his 
jdeas flow when his head is uncovered, than when his 
hat is on, which he instinctively finds necessary to lift 
up every Dow and then, and give his hair a rub, in order 
to make them glide brighter and smoother along. Oily 
substances, by their electric attractions and magnetic 
repulsions causing electricity to prevail over magnetism 
in the bodies conducting the latter, hence the benefit 
which the hair derives by unctuous applications to it 
when it begins to dry up through long continued or in- 
tense electro-magnetic transmission, which fitting it to 
be a better magnetic conductor than an electric one, 
enables it now to conduct in greater quantity the very 
substance eventually destined to effect its destruction. 
Mr. Cunningham’s speculations on hair conclude with 
the startling announcement, enough to make all elderly 
gentlemen’s locks stand on end, (till they get colouring 
bottles to allay them,) that grey hairs are not a conse- 
quence, but acause of age. He treats age rather as a 
disease than a necessity, at least under its present cir- 
cumstances ; a proposition tv which there can be no ob- 
jection, provided he will find a cure for it. And to speak 
seriously as well as in levity, we are among those who 
are for seeing no end to philosophical speculations, how- 
ever startling. Truth and advancement profit by them, 
somehow or other. There are very startling things in 
the philosophy of Bacon ; and some of Lord Worcester’s 
speculations, accounted the most impossible, are becom- 


ing common-place now. 


—=_——_ 


ROMANCE OF REAL LIPE. 
VIII.—MADAME VILLACERFE AND MONSIEUR FESTEAU. 


Tuts story has been related a long time ago by one of 
our classical authors ; but itis worth repeating, partly 
because it is told with real earnestness and in his style, 
by the present writer,.and partly because he obtained 
his particulars from a connexion with one of the parties. 
The catastrophe is one of the most affecting in the world. 
Nothing can be conceived more frightful than the situa- 
tion of the lover, both before and after the death of his 
mistress. One almost wishes that she had been less 
amiable and generous, or affected to be so; and thus 
have given him less occasion to adore her memory, and 
despair over his mistake. 

Madame Villacerfe, was a French lady of noble family, 
dignified character, and unblemished life, whose re- 
markable and tragic death was distinguished by an 
evenness of temper and greatness of mind, not usual in 
her sex, and equal to the most renowned heroes of an- 
tiquity. The short history of this excellent woman is, 
I believe, generally known, and will probably be recog- 
nized by many of my readers ; but she is so striking an 
example of philosophic suffering, Christian fortitude, 
generous forbearance, and angelic love, without the 
least possible alloy of selfishness or sensuality, that the 
affecting circumstance cannot, in my opinion be dwelt 
&n too long, or repeated too often. 

An early and mutual affection had taken place be- 
tween this lady and Monsieur Festeau, a surgeon of 
eminence in Paris, but from the insurmountable obsta- 
cles which in those days (A. D. 1700) so strictly 
oe superior rank from intermingling with plebeian 
lood, all further intercourse was prevented than ani- 
mated civilities when opportunities offered, and soft but 
secret wishes. ‘The lover would have perished rather 
than by a rash proceeding degrade the object of his 
tenderest affections in the eyes of her family and the 
World, and his mistress, taught by love, the omnipotent 
leveller of all distinctions, though she felt too power- 
fully the merit of her admirer, who in the scale of un- 
Prejudiced reason far outweighed a thousand fashionable 


pretenders to frivolous accomplishments and superficial 
Sttainment ; resolved 


To quit the object of no common choice, 

In mild submission to stern duty’s voice, 

The much lov’d man with all his ciaiuis resign, 
And sacrifice delight at duty’s shriue. 


After some years past in what may be called a defeat 
rather than a struggle of the passions ; after a glorious 
victory of duty and honour; which surely affords a 
durable and exalted pleasure far beyond the gratifica- 
tion of wild wishes and misguided appetites, Madame 
Villacerfe from an indisposition which confined her to 
her chamber, was, by the prescription of her physician 
ordered to be bled. Festeau, as surgeon to the family, 
was sent for, and his countenance, as he entered the 
room, strongly exhibited the state of his mind. After 
gently touching her pulse, and a few professional ques- 
tions, in a low hesitating voice, he prepared for the 
operation by tucking up that part of a loose dress which 
covered her arm ; an interesting business to a man of 
fine feelings, who had long laboured under the most ar- 
dent attachment to his lovely patient, whose illness 
diffused an irresistable softness over her features, and 
lighted up the embers of an affection, suppressed, but 
never extinguished. Pressing the vein, in order to 
render it more prominent, he was observed to be seized 
with a sudden tremor, and to change his colour; this 
circumstance was mentioned to the lady, not without a 
fear that it might prevent his bleeding her with his 
usual dexterity. On her observing, with a smile, that 
she confided entirely in Monsieur Festeau, and was sure 
he had no inclination to do her an injury, he appeared 
to recover himself, and smiling, or forcing a smile, pro- 
ceeded to his work, which was no sooner performed, 
than he cried out,—‘‘ I am the most unfortunate man 
alive! I have opened an artery instead of a vein.” 

It is not easy to describe his distraction or her compo- 
sure. In less than three days the state of her arm in 
consequence of the accident, rendered amputation neces- 
sary, when so far from using her unhappy surgeon with 
the peevish resentment of a bare and little mind, she 
tenderly requested him not to be absent from any con- 
sultation on the treatment of her case ; ordered her will 
to be made, and after her arm was taken off, symptoms 
appearing which convinced Festeau and his associates, 
that less than four-and-twenty hours would terminate 
the existence of one who was an ornament to her sex. 
The voice, the looks, the stifled anguish of her lover, as 
well as of her own feelings, convinced her of the ap- 
proaches of death, an opinion which her earnest and so- 
lemn entreaties, entreaties..on her death-bed, not to be 
disregarded, obliged her friends to confirm. A few 
hours before the awful moment of dissolution, that period 
which none can escape, and the fear of which bold bad 
men only affect to despise, she addressed the disconso- 
late surgeon in the following words :— 

“You give me inexpressible concern for the sorrow 
in which I see you overwhelmed, notwithstanding your 
kind efforts to conceal it. I am removing, to all intents 
and purposes I am removed from the interests of human 
life, it is, therefore, highly incumbent inme to think and act 
like one wholly unconcerned in it. I feel not the least 
resentment or disp!easure on the present occasion. I 
do not consider you as one by whose error 1 have lost 
my life; I regard you rather as a benefactor, who have 
hastened my entrance into a blessed immortality. But 
the world may look upon the accident, which, on your 
account alone, I can call unfortunate, and mention it, to 
your disadvantage. I have, therefore, provided in my 
wil] against any thing you may have to dread from the 
ill-will, the prejudices, or the selfish representations of 
mankind.” 

This pattern for Christians, this example for heroes, 
soon after expired. A judicial sentence, devoting his 
fortune to confiscation, and his body to exquisite tor- 
tures, could not have produced keener sensations of 
misery and horror, than Festeau felt during her address, 
which was an emanation of celestial benignity, an anti- 
cipating revelation, a divine ray from the spirit of that 
God who inspired and loved her, and in whose presence 
she was shortly to triumph and adore. 

But when he contemplated her exalted goodness and 
unparalleled magnanimity in suffering pain and mortal 
agonies, inflicted by an unhappy man, who of all others, 
loved and doated on her most, when he saw her dying 
look, and heard that groan, which fs repeated no more ; 
sick of the world, dispirited with human life and its vain 
pursuits, angry beyond forgiveness with himself, he sunk 
into the settled gloom, and long melancholy of despair. 

This is one of the many instances in which a little 
forethought, and a small share of prudence, would have 
prevented such serious evil and irretrievable calamity. 
I have said in a former article, that love, though not 
curable by herbs, may be prevented by caution, and as 
it was impossible that Madame Villacarfe’s relations 
could be entire strangera to the partiality of Monsieur 
Festeau, they should industriously have prevented all 
intercourse between the young people. ‘The agitated 
frame and deranged appearance of her lover, observed 
previous to the catastrophe, by a gentleman nearly re- 
fated to the lady, from whom I tell the story, pointed 
him out as the most improper man alive for medical or 
surgical assistance, which requires coolness, dexterity, 
and a steady hand, and a collected mind. 


IX.—A PRINCE AGAINST HIS WILL. 
AccorDING to our former dramatic fashion, we again 
give a farce after our tragedy. The hero is not a farci- 
cal man Himself ; he is very much of a gentleman, and was 
an unwilling contributor to the entertainment, the obsti- 
nate comedy of which was ultimately as ludicrous and 
amusing to himself, as it is to his readers. The anecdote 
is taken from the journey of the Hon. Keppe! Craven in 
the Neapolitan territory. 


There are several monasteries in Brindisi; in the 
church belonging to one of these, called Santa Maria 
degli Angeli, I was directed to visit and.admire a very 
fine piece of carving in ivory. After I had bestowed 
my tribute of praise on this piece of workmanship, and 
on the pulpit, which is gilt and richly decorated in very 
good taste, | was requested by a priest to favour the 
Lady Abbess and some of her sisterhood with my pre- 
sence at the grate, which divides the church from the 
convent. I complied, and after a short conversation in 
the course of which, joy at seeing me, respect towards 
my person, and gratitude to my family, were declared 
in the most extraordinary terms; I was entreated to 
go round to the interior gate and accept of some refresh- 
ments. I found from my host and the Sotto Intendente 
of the town, who were my companions, that I could not 
decline accepting this civility. In my way to the gate, 
the unexpected cordiality of this reception was explained 
to me by the information, that this convent derived its 
foundation from the illustrious house of Bavaria, and 
that, as the heir-apparent of the kingdom had lately 
been expected at Brindisi to embark for Greece, it was 
probable that the Abbess had taken the first stranger 
she had ever seen in her life, for the royal personage to 
whose progenitors the whole community owed such un- 
qualified reverence and gratitude. On my rejoining the 
good sisters in the outward part of the monastery, into 
which they invited me to enter, my first care was to 
undeceive, and to apologise for having accepted of ho- 
nours due to rank so much superior to my own. Though 
evidently much disappointed, their kindness did not 
abate, and the coffee and cakes which they had prepared 
were distributed to us with great civility, by the young 
pensionaries, who received their education in this mo- 
nastery, and whose beauty and unaffected manners were 
equally attractive. Having understood that I had the 
honour of being acquainted with the prince whom they 
had so anxiously expected, they loaded me with inquiries 
relative to him, and appeared much satisfied by the 
manner in which I answered them. After this, 1 took 
my leave, as it was almost dark. 

Having, on the following morning, completed my tour 
of the town, and an examination of all it contained 
worthy of inspection, [ determined to set off for Mesagne, 
enly eight miles distant, after dinner to avoid the heat. 
During the repast, the same priest who had accosted me 
in the church the preceding day, made his appearance 
with a second invitation to call upon the abbess and the 
nuns before I set off, and accept of some refresh ents 
I endeavoured to decline the proposal thinking it might 
be the means of retarding my Jeparture; but | was as- 
sured it would mortify if not insult the sisterhood, and 
as their habitation lay in my way out of the city, I 
might order my horses to the convent door, and not 
suffer above ten minutes’ delay by my complia ce ; this 
I accordingly promised and proceeded to the monastery, 
attended by the gentleman in whose house | had been 
lodged, and the Sotto Intendente, who had dined withus. 
We found the outward gate open, and had scarcely 
passed the threshold when the abbess and the eluer por- 
tion of the community rushed from the inner court, and 
led, I may almost say dragged me into the cloister call- 
ing upon my astonished companion to follow, as it was 
a day of exultation for the monastery, aud all rules an 
regulations should be dispensed with. It was evident 
that the splendour of royalty once again shone on my 
brow, and that notwithstanding my wish to preserve the 
strictest incognito, the distinctions and houours due 
to the blood of Otho of Wittelsbach, must, in this in- 
stance at least, be rendered to his descendant, in spite 
of his assumed humility. This determination shewed 
itself in a variety of forms, with such prolonged perse~ 
verance, that the ludicrous effects which it at first pros 
duced were soon succeeded by more serious sensations 
of impatience and annoyance. Before | could utter my 
first protest against the torrent of tedious distinction, 
which I saw impending over my devoted head, [ was 
surrounded on all sides by the pensionaries, who, to the 
number of thirty, presented me with flowers, and squab- 
bled for precedence in the honours of kissing my princely 
hands. ‘This was by no means the least distressing ce- 
remony I was to undergo, and for an instant I felt the 
wish of exerting the prerogatives of royalty, either by 
prohibiting the exercise of this custom, or render it 
more congenial by altering the application of it. I 
seized the first opportunity of requesung my companion 
to interfere in behalf of my veracity, when I assured 
them that I was only an English traveller, which my 
letters of recommendation, describing my name and con- 
dition, could testify. The smile of good-humoured in- 
credulity played on the lips of my auditors, who replied 
that they would not dispute my words, but should noc 
be deterred by them from giving way to the joy which 
ought to signalize a day which must ever be recorded 
in the annals of their establishment. ‘They added, that 
it would be useless for me to contend against the ocular 
proofs they had obtained of my quality and birth; and 
when they enumerated among them the air of dignity 
which Iin vain endeavoured to conceal, the visible emo- 
tion I experienced on beholding the arms and escutcheons 
of my ancestors in the church, and my constantly speak- 
ing Italian though I affirmed that I was English, | own 
that I was struck dumb by the contending inclination to 
laugh or be serious. My host, who was brother to the 
lady Abbess, begged I would exert my complaisance 30 
far as not to resist their wishes, as it would be put toa 
shorter trial by compliance than opposition, and I there- 
fore yielded, after a second solemn protestation *gainss 
the distinctions thus forced. upon me These consiste 
in a minute examination of the whole monastery, 
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beginning with the belfry, to which I was conducted by 
the pious sisterhood, singing a Latin hymn of exulta- 
tion. I had scarcely put my head into it when a sudden 
explosion, for I can give it no other term, took place of 
all the bells, set in motion by the pensionaries who had 
— us; after which, 1 was successively led to the 
itchen, the refectory, the dormitory, Abbess’s apart- 
ment, the garden, and lastly the sacristy, where I was 
desirous to rest. I looked round to implore the aid and 
compassion of my force, when I found myself sitting in 
a huge crimson velvet chair, richly gilt, and surmounted 
with a royal crown. Here [ again manifested some 
r paggern of rebellion, but found it necessary to stifle 
m, when the opening of several large cases informed 
me that a display of all the relics was going to take 
place. These were numerous, and, as I was informed 
chiefly the gifts of my great grandfather when the con- 
vent was endowed, though several had been since sent 
by my less distant progenitors. Bones and skulls of 
saints, whose names were as new to me as they would 
be, were they enumerated to the readers, passed in 
rotation before my eyes: these were generally preserved 
in purple velvet bags, embroidered with pearls; and 
the different vessels and ornaments used in the rites 
of the catholic church, were of the most costly materials, 
and exquisite workmanship, all of which, by turns, were 
offered as presents to me. 

Among the relics which were named to me, I remem- 
ber some fragments of the veil and shift of the Virgin 
Mary, a thumb of St. Athanasius, a tooth of the prophet 
Jereiniah, and some of the coals which were used to 
roast St. Lorenzo. Many of these memorials were 
offered me to kiss, and the last mentioned articles were 
accompanied by the observation that they had been the 
means of converting a sceptic by sticking to and blister- 
ing his lips ; I own | felt a sort of momentary hesitation, 
as they were presented to me, and withdrew them with 
a degree of promptitude hardly compatable with a dis- 
belief in their verity. 

By this time all the stronger emotions I at first had 
felt had vanished, and a sullen impatience had suc- 
ceeded, which was not removed by the presence of the 
vicar, an infirm old personage, who, I believe, had been 
called from his death-bed to give additional solemnity 
to the scene, and who joined the holy sisters in the 
chorus of praises which they lavished on my family, and 
the titles they bestowed on me, among which that of 
majesty was of the most frequent oceurrence. After 
this devotional exhibition, I was crammed with coffee, 
rosolio, brandy, and cakes, and my pockets were stuffed 
full of oranges and lemons, among which I afterwards 
discovered, to my great consternation, a pair of cotton 
stockings, and two of woollen gloves. After a trial of 
an hour's duration, 1 was allowed to depart amidst the 
blessings of the community, but another ordeal awaited 
my patience, in a visit toa convent of Benedictine nuns, 
who were under the special protection of the vicar, and 
who would, as he assured me, die of jealousy and mor- 
tification if 1] denied them the same honour which I had 
conferred on those of the Madonna degli Angeli.— 
Luckily, the order was poor, and as I had not the same 
claims on their gratitude and reverence, I escaped with 
fewer ceremonies, and the loss of much less time. There 
was nothing remarkable in this monastery, except the 
columns, which surround the cloisters :—they were 
amongst the smallest, and of a more fantastic construc- 
tion than any I had ever beheld, and evidently of a very 
early date. 

On leaving this building, I found my horses in the 
street, where they had been waiting a considerable 
time ; and while taking leave of my companions I began 
to breathe at the prospect of emancipation from all the 
painful honours, to which I bad fallen a victim, and to 
anticipate the pleasures of a cool evening ride, when 
my annoyances were renewed by a speech of the com- 
mandants, who, with a solemnity of tone and audibility 
of voice, calculated to produce the deepest impression 
on a crowd of about five hundred persons assembled 
round my horses, informed me, that he had hitherto 
spared my feelings and controlled kis own by avoiding 
to intrude upon the privacy which I was desirous of 
assuming, but at the moment of parting he felt justified 
in giving vent to a public declaration of the sentiments 
of respect and veneration which he entertained for my 
family, and thcse of gratitude he should ever cherish 
for the truly dignified condescension with which I had 
treated him. | was speechless, and scarcely collected 
enough to listen to the cenclusion of his harangue, which 
informed me that he had communicated a telegraphic 
account of my arrival to the commandant of the district, 
and would now transmit a similar notification of my 
departure to the commander in chief, to whom he 
trusted 1 would express my satisfaction of his conduct. 
The last words concluded with a genu-flexion, and a 
kiss respectfully imprinted on my hand, while I hastily 
mounted my horse, and hurried from this scene of lu- 
dicrous torment, which, however it was decreed should 
not terminate here ; for on looking about me as I quitted 
the town-gate I beheld my host and the Sutto Intendente 
on horseback on each side of me, and found that this 
singular infatuation had extended its power over their 
minds, and that they were determined to accompany 
me as far as Mesagne, and thereby leave no honour un- 
performed which they could bestow on my exalted 
rank. 

On reaching the open plain I resolved to make one 
more effort to liberate my person from the continuation 
of this novel kind of persecution, which might, for aught 
I knew, extend itself over the remainder of my journey; 
and after another solemn protestation against the name 


and title thus forcibly imposed upon me, I conjured my 
two satellites by all that was merciful to give up their 
project of antailieng me, representing that the day was 
far advanced, that we could with difficulty reach 
Mesagne before dark, and that their return might con- 
sequently be attended with great inconvenience, if not 
danger. My host, who, I then perceived, had too libe- 
rally participated in the homage offered me by his 
sister in the seducing semblance of rosolio and liqueurs, 
was obstinately bent on non-compliance, and merely 
answered my earnest remonstrance by a repetition of the 
words, altezzae inutile! I concluded therefore that all 
appeal to him would be fruitless, and confined my re- 
newal of them to his companion, whose involuntary dis- 
tortions of countenance, and occasional contortion of 
body, induced me to suspect that the motion of a horse 
was very uneasy, if not unusual tohim. On my observ- 
ing that he looked pale since we had begun our ride, 
he owned that he had not been on horseback for several 
years, that he was besides in no very robust state of 
health, and that the paces of the animal he mounted 
were somewhat rough ; but added, that he knew his duty 
too well to allow such trifling inconvenience to deter him 
from fulfilling it to its utmost extent, and that he there- 
fore should not attend to my injunctions of returning, 
unless they were delivered in the form of a peremptory 
command, which, issuing from the lips of royalty, he 
would not presume to disobey. For once then | re- 
solved to assume the dictatorial tone of princely autho- 
rity, and with as grave a countenance as I could put on, 
ordered him to return to Brindisi. He pulled off his hat, 
kissed my hand, and after expressing his thanks for my 
considerate condescension, united to many pious wishes 
for my prosperous journey, he allowed me to continue 
it, and turned his horse the other way, while I urged 
mine on at a brisk trot, in hopes of reaching Mesagne 
before night. 
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WE desire, in this part of our Journal, to pay all the 
respect we can to the memory of Mr. Nicholas Gouin 
Dufief, lately deceased in this country,—a gentleman, 
whom we had not the honour of knowing personally, 
nor even in the most important of his writings; but 
whose laborious career of literary public spirit was en- 
couraged by leading men of all parties, and whose 
exquisite French and English Dictionary (for we do not 
hesitate to call it so) would alone give him a claim to 
the regard of all lovers of knowledge. A book alto- 
gether so beautifully “‘ got up” for general use, we never 
beheld, whether we consider the remarkable abundance 
of its contents, its utility to all kinds of readers, the 
most technical included, or the perfection of neatness ex- 
hibited in its type, arrangement, and very boarding. 
Let any body but look into and handle it, and see if we 
say too much. But what completed the charm of even 
a Dictionary in our eyes, was the motto which the liberal 
and spirited man put into the title-page :— 


“ Les hommes ne se hairont plus, quand ils s’entendront tons.” 


“ Men will cease to hate one another, when they all understand 
one another.” 


Fven the elegant singularity of Mr. Dufief’s putting 
his coat of arms in this title-page, with its motto 
of Semper Fidelis—Always Faithful (to the Bourbons, 
to wit) did not disconcert us with its innocent party 
appearance ; for a man, who is really zealous for the 
good of all his fellow-creatures, as he was, has as much 
right to his political predilections as to the family affec- 
tions in which he was brought up; and though we may 
not agree with this person or that in his estimate of the 
objects of his predilection, (any more than he with ours) 
we heartily sympathize with every genuine and honour- 
able feeling about it, and with the colourings of fancy 
and love which it acquires in passing through his mind. 
Such men take the common light of duy, and turn it, 
like cathedral windows, into the hues of heaven. 

An unknown correspondent, who has our best thanks 
for the information, tells us that Mr. Dufief was born 
at Nantes, of a royalist family, who suffered bitterly 
from the French Revolution, and were driven into exile. 
His father, a knight of Saint Louis, was one of the last 
defenders of the royal cause among the noblesse in Brit- 
tany; his mother was a kinswoman of the famous 
general Charette, with whom, like the Du Pins and 
Joan of Arcs of old, (while her husband was fighting in 
Germany) she actually served at the head of troops of 
her own raising, and was present at more than one 


hundred engag ts! Mad Dufief was ulti 
obliged to fly with her children into Jersey. M. Nic! 
Dufief went to America ; and being under the 
of learning the English language, was led, by the dig. 
advantages he experienced, to turn (like a proper gening 


in his vocation) those very disadvantages to 





and produced in consequence the system of French’ : 


tuition which has acquired celebrity under the title 
“ Nature Displayed in her Mode of Teaching Languag hh 
to Man,” &c. In this work, to the merit of which © 


we regret that we cannot add the testimony of our own : 


experience (as we never saw it) he is understongitp — 
have followed, and worked out, the principles bid 
down by Locke, Condillac, D’ Allembert and other © 
philosophers ; and that his work is in no need of the 
testimony we are unable to give it, is evident from the 
favourable opinions expressed of it by men ofall Parties, 
wherever French and English are studied together, ine 
cluding that of a man who may be said to have been 
one of the princes of the human race, in talent as welf 
as position, and who was not quick, we believe, to ex. 
press himself so strongly of people’s merit as he did jp 
this instance,—the late American President Jefferson, 

Mr. Dufief terminated an anxious, zealous, and useful 
career on the 12th of the present month, aged fifty-eight 
years, having fallen ill on the day his Dictionary was 
completed, and never having recovered the re-action of 
a want of excitement. He may be considered, “ 
martyr” (says our correspondent) “ to the cause of Edy- 
cation.” He united, we are told, in a rare but most 
desirable degree, the habits of a punctual and even pre- 
cise man of business with the most genuine liberality ; 
and though a party-man and a moralist, abhorred per- 
secution for opinion; exhibiting from first to last (to 
conclude in the words of our authority) “ cheerful 
application instead of desponding complaint ; strict 
honour and independence instead of subterfuge and 
servility ; and a whole life calculated to excite the 
esteem and grateful recollection of mankind.” 

We take this opportunity of observing, that it is a 
very remarkable, a very noble, and a very new feature 
of the age we live in, that the ambition of doing good 
to mankind is taking place of the more egotistical am- 
bitions of former times, and becoming the ordinary cha- 
racteristic of active and generous intellects, instead of 
being confined, as it used to be, to a ‘* martyr” here and 
there. Sincere public zeal, nay, a zeal for the happi- 
ness of all men, is no longer thought unworthy of the 
most practical understandings: all the real intellects 
even among the most exclusive parties, are gradually 
venturing forth, if it be but with a tip end of the hand 
they write with, to warm themselves at this new sunshine 
of promise for the world ; and it is a wrong to all other 
parties, nay, to those too (for their ultimate good is con- 
cerned in it,) to conceal from the struggling classes the 
honourable and feeling testimony borne to those who 
adorn them by the generous enthusiasm of some of the 
aristocracy. The following tribute to the rising empire 
of knowledge, with the noble couplet at the end of it, 
is from a poem written by a man of birth as well genius, 
who only wants to have given more way to his impulses 
as a writer, to show how real a spirit of poetry as wellas 
generosity belongs to him. He is speaking of the me- 
tropolis. 

Wisdom is in her halls: to none refused 
Are Wisdom’s precious gifts as heretofore, 

When clerks their knowledge selfishly misused : 
A'l may the tracts of science now explore : 
Perish the vain monopoly of lore ! 

The gloom-dispelling radiance of the morn 
Delighteth not the rising traveller more, 


Than it doth glad my heart, that lofty scorn 
Recoils from the repellant strength of wisdom lowly bom 


CHaANnvos LEIGH. 


When the rich and the nobly born writein this manner’ 
what may not be hoped for by all? 





Paganini bas resumed his performances at the Hano- 
ver Square Rooms, and produced his new modification 
of the viola, thus making an instrument of his own. We 
have not yet heard it, while writing this, our Paper going. 
to press too soon; but if the instrument is to be more 
fitted than others to give effect to what is peculiar in the 
genius of this great musician, the result must add orem 
wonders to what has been heard before. 
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INTERVIEW OF MR. POX WITH 
é BONAPARTE. 





insertion of Mr. Fox’s letter to Lord Grey in our 
fat number, appears to have given so much pleasure, 
wp have gladly looked out for something more 
dat this interesting statesman, to lay before our 


ges of time give a new interest to the scenes of 

the moral world, as changes of place do to those of a 
The following passage in the memoirs of 

Fox's latter years, written by his private secretary 
Trotter, has appeared, no doubt, often enough in 
lications, and may be familiar (at least in 
sirecollection) to many of our readers. But even 

will look at it with a new interest, when they con- 
gder that not only is Mr. Fox dead, and all that splendid 
nilitary court scene vanished, and Napoleon himself 
po it, but how he is gone, and what has hap- 
act since his ruin, and what new hopes have opened 


Parties, rospects to the world, such as Mr. Fox loved 
her, ine hall the clouds of party, rank, and office, and 
ve been mech (we suspect) as Napoleon never loved at all, nor 
believed in. 
os wel Itis for this reason that we always loved the memory 
2, to exe @ Fox, however we might venture to think otherwise 
e did in than he did respecting the means of bringing about the 
Terson iness of mankind. That is not the question in these 
‘ itical pages. But party, &c., were the accidents 
d useful of his position in society, as they are, more or less, of us 
ty-eight al, His heart was a fine, open, manly, unaffected 
ary was human heart, of the truest order, sensitive to all genial 
ction of impulses, but not to be moved out of its testimony to 
what it thought best and truest, by yw! any more 
ed, “a than fear; and if Whigs, Tories and Radicals, were 
of Edu- all made up of such people as he, they would soon come 
ut most toan understanding, and find out which was best for the 
ren world. But it is the progress of his beloved books and 

RY humanities that must make him so. 
erality ; What we would most direct the reader’s attention to 
red per mn the following extract, however interesting in other 
last (to ints of view, is the agitation of Bonaparte’s nerves, 
cheerful when he found himself standing in the presence of 

: for. We have little doubt that it was owing to a 
> Strict consciousness of the sinister views with which he 
ge and ultimately ruined his own greatness, and the com- 
cite the parative vice and puerility of them, compared with 

those of the man who stood before him in the sim- 
otk plicity of truth. 
it isa As we visited the Museum, (says Mr. Trotter) as 
feature often as time could be spared, I recollect one day that 
ig good all the company were attracted to the windows of _the 
cal ean! Louvre, by a parade in the Place de Carousel. ; r he 

guards, and some other French troops, were exercising. 
iry cha- Mr. Fox, with the others, went to the window, but he 
itead of instantly turned away on seeing the soldiers. This 
ere and occurred sone time before the levee ; and on that day, 
» heal as there was a grand parade, we remained in a private 
*mappe apartment of the Tuilleries till itwas over. Buona- 
y of the parte, mounted on a white charger, and accompanied 
itellects by some general officer, reviewed his troops, amounting 
radually toabout six thousand, with great rapidity. The con- 
eo heal silar troops made a fine appearance, and the whole 

I was a brilliant and animating spectacle. Mr Fox 
unshine paid little or no attention to it, conversing chiefly, while 
I! other itlasted with Count Markoff, the Russian ambassador. 
| is con- lobserved Mr. Fox was disinclined not only to military, 
ses the but to any pompous display of the power of the French 

government. An enemy to all ostentation, he disliked 

se who iteverywhere, but the parade of military troops in the 

of the heart of the metropolis, carrying with it more than vain 

empire pomp, must naturally have shocked, rather than enter- 
d of it, ined, such principles as those of Mr. Fox. 

On the day of the great levee, which was to collect 
genius, % many representatives of nations and noble strangers 
mpulses of every country to pay their respects to the First 
wellas Consul of France, now established as the sole head of 
he me government for life, several apartments, having the 

general name of the Salle des Ambassadeurs, were ap- 
ptopriated for the crowd of visitors at the levee, previous 
to their being admitted to the First Consul’s presence. 
Iord Holland, Lord Robert Spencer, Lord St. John, 
Mr. Adair, and myself, accompanied Mr. Fox there. 
I must acknowledge that the novel and interesting 
seene amused and interested me to the highest de- 
gree. This grand masquerade of life was inconceiv- 
ably striking :—the occasion of assembling,—the old 
ly bom, _ of the Bourbons,—the astonishing attitude that 
EIGH. ce had assumed affected the imagination, and 
anner® almost overpowered the judgment. A latent smile was 
. diten to be caught on the countenances of different 
intelligent and enlightened men; it said, very signifi- 
tantly, can this be reality ? can so wonderful a fabric be 

permanent ? 
Hane His toils were now approaching ; there was a much 
ee greater number of English presented than of any other 
cates uation. Mr. Merry, the English Ambassador, appeared 
n. We o the part of the British government, to sanction and 
r going recognize the rank and government of the First Consul ! 
ae Mr, Merry, whose nation had, under the blind auspices 
rer of an intemperate minister, fatally interfered with the 
sea internal concerns of a great people, and had vainly at- 
1 even tempted to counteract the success of their efforts. What 


Asubject had be for a letter, in the style of Barillon, 
 && forthe perusal of Mr. Pitt, or his friend Mr. Addington, 
Ne. acting as Pitt’s deputy, or locum tenens, in the 
ment! Mr. Merry !—then acting under Lord 
wkesbury, the Quixotic marcher to Paris, which same 

§ “"U was now receiving a magnificent present of a ser- 
“ce of China of unrivalled beauty anak elegance, from 


this same new government and Buonaparte. It would 
have been an instructive lesson for Mr. Pitt bimself, 
could he invisibly, with Minerva by his side, have con- 
templated the scene ; he might then have studied his- 
tory, and discovered that such interference and conduct 
in foreign powers, as that of his and the allied poten- 
tates, he had made Cromwell a king, or an emperor, 
and fixed the succession of his family. 

“* What think you of all this?” said the chevalier 
d’Azara, ambassador from Spain, addressing himself to 
Mr. Fox. The other gave an expressive smile :—* It is 
an astonishing time,” continued he,—‘ pictures, statues 
—I hear the Venus de Medicis is on her way—what 
shall we see next?” A pleasant dialogue ensued ; these 
enlightened statesmen diverting themselves, when scold- 
ing and anger conld avail nothing. The Turkish am- 
bassador graced the splendid scene; a diminutive 
figure, accompanied by a suite of fine and handsome 
men ;—he reposed on a sofa ;—the heat was excessive, 
and his cross-legyed attitude but little relieved him ;— 
his companion spoke French with great ease ; and some 
of them were fine Grecian figures. 

Count Markkoff! covered with diamonds, of a most 
forbidding aspect—of sound sense, however,—malgre, 
a face no lady would fall in love with, and an ungrace- 
ful air. The Marquis Lucchesini! the King of Prussia’s 
Ambassador, who, from an obscure situation, by having 
become the reader to a minister, was elevated to the 
corps diplomatique—gaudily dressed—always with se- 
veral conspicuous colours,—one thought of a foreign 
bird on seeing him; and his physiognomy corroborated 
the idea—agreeable, however ; pleasing in manners ; 
easy in his temper ; and enjoying rationally the amusing 
scenes around him. 

The Marquis de Gallo! the Neapolitan Ambassador— 
an unmeaning nobleman of the old school,—florid in 
manner, but not calculated to produce effect in politics 
or conversation. Have I forgotten the Count Cobengel! 
that sage and venerable negociator wasthere. A small, 
emaciated figure,—pale, and worn out with the intrigues 
of courts, he seemed to have been reserved to witness 
the scene before us, as a refutation of all his axioms and 
systems. With excellent good sense, he took all in good 
part—he was too wise to betray disatisfaction, and too 
polite not to bend with the gale. The American Am- 
bassador, Mr. Livingston, plain and simple in manners 
and dress,—representing his republic with propriety 
and dignity.—Of these, I believe M. D’Azare, held the 
first rank for intellect ; he had all the appearance of a 
man of genius—he seemed very much to enjoy the 
society of Mr. Fox,—he, and the Count Cobenzel, are 
both since dead, as, no doubt, are many others of the 
actors in the grand drama of that day. 

The illustrious statesman of England, who that day 
attracted every eye, is himself withdrawn also from 
mortal scenes ! 

A number of English noblemen and gentlemen,— 
many Russians—Swedish officers, with the white scarf 
on their arm, also crowded the room. The Cardinal 
Caprara! representing His Holiness, the Pope, with 
his scarlet stockings and cap, was to me a novel sight,— 
he was a polite and dignified ecclesiastic, and, but that 
I was imbued a little with the prejudice of English 
historians and other authors, I should have found 
nothing extraordinary in the respectable cardinal. | 
am now ashamed that I did. 

This grand assemblage was detained a considerable 
time in the Sulle des Ambassadeurs, during which, several 
servants in splendid laced liveries handed round coffee, 
chocolate, the richest and finest wines, and cake, upon 
china, bearing the initial B. without any armorial, royal, 
or established marks of power. The heat was excessive, 
and expectation, wearied with the pause, when the 
door opened, and the Prefet du Palais anounced to the 
Cardinal Caprara, that the first consul was ready, he 
afterwards called upon M. D’Azara, upon which every 
one followed without regular order or distinction of 
rank. As we ascended the great stair-case of the 
Thuilleries, between files of musketeers, what a senti- 
ment was excited ! 

As the assumption of the consulship for life was a 
decided step, tending not only to exclude every branch 
of the old dynasty, but to erect a new one, every sensi- 
ble man considered this day as the epoch of a new and 
regular government. Buonaparte was virtually king 
henceforth. As we passed through the lofty state 
rooms of the former kings of France, still hung with the 
ancient tapestry, very little, if at all, altered, the in- 
stability of human grandeur was recalled to the mind 
more forcibly than it had yet been. The long line of 
the Bourbons started to the view! I breathed with 
difficulty! Volumes of history were reviewed in a 
glance. Monarchs! risen from the mouldering tomb, 
where is your royal race? The last who held the 
sceptre dyed the scaffold with his blood, and sleeps, 
forgotten and unknown, without tomb or memorial of his 
name! Rapid was the transition succeeding! We 
reached the interior apartment, where Buonaparte, First 
Consul, surrounded by his generals, ministers, senators, 
and officers, stood between the second and third con- 
suls, Le Brun and Cambaceres, in the centre of a semi- 
circle, at the head of a room! ‘The numerous assem- 
blage from the Salle des Ambassadeurs, formed into an- 
other semi-circle, joined themselves to that, at the 
bead of which stood the First Consul. 

Buonaparte, of a small, and by no means com- 
manding figure, dressed plainly, though richly, in the 

embroidered consular coat, without powder in his hair, 
looked at the first view, like a private gentleman, in- 
different as to dress, and devoid of all haughtiness. in 


his air. The two consuls, large and heavy men, 
seemed pillars too cumbrous to support themselves, and 
during the levee, were sadly at a loss what to do— 
whether the snuff-box or pocket handkerchief was to be 
appealed to, or the left leg exchanged for the right. 

The moment the circle was formed, Buonaparte 
began with the Spanish ambassador, then went to the 
American, with whom he spoke some time, and so on, 
performing his part with ease, and very agreeably — 
until he came to the English ambassador, who, after the 
presentation of some English noblemen, announced to 
him, Mr. Fox! He was a good deal flurried, and after 
indicating considerable emotion, very rapidly said— 
“Ah! Mr. Fox !—I have heard with pleasure of your 
arrival. I have desired much to see you.—I have long 
admired in you the orator and friend of his country, 
who, in constantly raising his voice for peace, consulted 
that country’s best interests—those of Europe,—and of 
the human race. The two great nations of Europe 
require peace ;—they have nothing to fear j;—they 
ought to understand and value one another. In you, 
Mr. Fox, I see, with great satisfaction, that great 
statesman, who recommended peace, because there 
was no just object of war ; who saw Europe desolated 
to no purpose, and who struggled for its relief.” 

Mr. Fox said little, or rather nothing in reply,—to a 
complimentary address to himself he always found 
invincible repugnance to answer; nor did he bestow 
one word of admiration or applause upon the extraor- 
dinary and elevated character who addressed him. A 
few questions and answers relative to Mr. Fox’s tour, 
terminated the entertainment. 


————=> 


MRS. GORE’S NEW NOVEL. 
“THE AAMILTONS.” 

We had busied ourselves with preparing this novel for 
our week’s abstract, before we became thoroughly aware 
of its being a political treatise in disguise—an Abstract, 
itself, of the mistakes that preceded, and the astonish- 
ment that followed, the downfall of Toryism. We found 
it impossible, however, to give it up, first, because it 
was Mrs. Gore’s; and second, because so good a book 
was not to be found in the time we had before us; and 
we reconciled ourselves to our inclinations, imprimis, 
because they were such, and last, not least, because in 
professing to “ sympathize with all,” as most truly we 
do, we here had an opportunity of proving that we do 
so. In avowing, therefore, that we agree in almost all 
the opinions of Mrs. Gore’s book, and that she is not at 
all bound to make our admissions in extenuation of the 
faults of those whom she blames, (especially seeing that 
all reflective writers like herself really point to the 
same conclusions, though by another road,) it becomes 
us, in this Journal, to observe, that Tories, though their 
system is the most victimizing of all, are themselves vic- 
tims, in common with every body else of circumstances 
and education, and partake deeply of those secret cares 
and disappointments, which all mankind seem destined 
to share, till all shall feel for all, and contrive to work 
out the common good. Who, indeed, that reads this 
sharp and interesting work, or only our abstract of it, 
can fail to see that it is the system and not the fellow- 
creatures which the authoress holds up to reprobation ; 
and that these fellow-creatures, like the most uneducated 
of the classes to whom they think themselves superior, 
are spoilt each by the other, generation after generation, 
son by father, father by his father, till ‘‘ mistake! mis- 
take ! only,” is the cry of the relieved human heart. 

Upon the talents of the fair author we have not time 
to say what we could wish; but it is impossible to 
speak of her at all, and not give her our cordial, how- 
ever poor and brief thanks, for her generous superiority 
to the conventionalities in which she must have been 
brought up, (knowing them so well,) and for the evi- 
dences she is incessantly manifesting of an universality 
of reading and thinking, of public and private sympathy, 
of seriousness and gaity, of wit, style, womanly grace, 
and sentiment, which present altogether the most re- 
markable instance of what is called a masculine under- 
standing in a feminine shape, that we remember to 
have met with. The present age, has been an age of 
women as well as of men, in the sense most honourable to 
both sexes; and the brilliant woman before us has an 
honourable niche in it to herself. 


Scarcely a town in England but possesses its. “ righ 
of vantage.” Brighton prides itself on its royal marine 
residence ; Oxford upon its University , Birmingham upon 
its factories of buttons ; Chester upon its cellars of 
cheese ; every place upon its something! Laxington, a 
neat obscure borough, some ten miles N.N.E. of North- 
ampton, had long been accustomed to prize itself upom 
its gentility. The gentility of Laxington consists in @ 
tory exclusiveness : the whole village is Tory ; the Whig 
interest being represented by the highly respectable 
Lady Berkeley, the widow of a gallant baronet, who died. 
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for his country, and her two daughters. The first germ 
of the more dreadful intruder, Reform, springs up in the 
manor-house itself, in the undutiful radical principles of 
the only son of Mr. Forbes, lord of the manor. A 
hiatus in the circle of village grandees, made obvious 
in the emptiness of the long tenantless estate of Weald, 
is at length supplied, to the great delight of the village 
at large, in the person of a stirring Tory. 

** Weald Park to be let !”—It was something of a degradation 
to the gentility of the neighbourhood; and the vicar expressed 
himself severely against the immorality of young Lord Lanca- 
shire, on learning th.t the loss of thirty thousand pounds on the 
turf was the immediate cause of this declension of dignity. But 
he spoke with due hesitation; for it was the first time, during a 
long life, that Dr. Mangles had ventured to find fault with a 
lord; and he was duly aware that the turf is a vice, of ali but 
right divine, to majesties, royal highnesses, and peers of the 
realm. Nay, he almost forgave the noble delinquent, on finding 
that the new tenant of Weald was not only one of his Majesty’s 
ministers, bat no less a person than the intimate friend of his 
honourable patron, the Right Honourable the Earl of Tottenham. 
The fact was clearly ascertained. — Mr. Smith had neen written 
to—Mr. Smith’s opinion of the manor ascertained ;— the lease, 
for fourteen years, was already in progress of engrossment. 

The valne of such an accession to the great talkers and little 
doers of Laxington, may readily be conceived.—Their neigh- 
bourly smypathies had, in fact, long required extension. Lady 
Asbiey, the fair widow of Stoke, was almost always resident on 
the continent. ‘lhe Cadogans of Everleigh were fonder of 

London or Brighton than of their hereditary oaks. Old Forbes 
was getting into his dotage ; his only son, a rising lawyer, was 
rarely seen in Northamptonshire; and, although Lady Berke- 
ley, of Green-oak, and her two handsome daughters were of in- 
estimable value, as the heroines of their romance, not a single 
man of fortune was to be found in the county worth the atten- 
tion ofeither. When it appeared, therefore that Mr. Hamilton, 
the new tenant of Weald, had a son and daughter of an age to 
form alliance in the neighbourhood, Lord Lancashire was fairly 
acgitted. hey rejoiced to hear of their new neighbour’s 
man-cook, and were prond of his groom of the chambers; but 
the prospect of a match for Maria Berkeley, and—who knows? 
—perhaps a wife for Bernard Forbes,—was fairly worth them 
both; — Pen. Smith walked over to Green-oak under an um. 
brella the following morning, during a heavy shower to acquaint 
Lady Berkeley with the news. 

But her ladyship wae not the woman to be startled into a 
confession of satisfaction. 

“* These Hamiltons will not be here till September,” she ob- 
served with ostentatious equanimity. ‘I trust we shall then be 
at Worthing: if not, I shall have no objection to visit them. 
Although brought up a staunch Whig, I never allow family 
politics to interfere with neighbourly sociability. Mr. Hamil- 
ton, Tory as he is, may be a very worthy man,” 

Her pretty daughters, Maria ard Susan, well aware that this 
tirade was intended only to mark their mother’s sense of supe- 
riority to the Smiths, and the patron of the Smiths, Lord Tot- 
tenham,—smiled over their embroidery. The Berkeley girls 
were almost as sensible as the coterie of Laxington to the ad.. 
bad ef having young and cheerful neighbours at Weald 

ark, 

Mr. Hamilton, the new proprietor of Weald, was essentially 
an official man ;—had been born in place, bred in place, nurtured 
in place. His father had lived and died in scotland-yard. with 
the word ‘Salary’ on his lips; and young George, at five-and- 
twenty, the private Secretary of a public minister, trusting to be 
at five-and-fifty a minister with secretaries of his own, looked 
vpon the treasury as his patrimony,—upon the duties of office 
as the virtues of his vocation, and upon the stability of Vory as- 
cendancy as upon the immutability of the universe!—The very 
soul within him was steeped in office! 

“From the moment a man of ordinary facalties is thrown 
into the vortex of official life, all trace of his individual nature 
is lost for ever !—Thenceforward, he exists but as a cypher of 
the national debt,—a traction of administration—a leaf upon 
the mighty oak we claim as the emblem of Britain. Tereis no 
mistaking an official man. All trades and professions have their 
slang and charlatanism ; and that of Privy Councilicr although 
of a higher tone, is a no less inveterate jargon than that of a 
horse-dealer. Long practice had :endered this dialect a mother- 
tongue to Mr. Hamilton !—Hlis arguments abounded in ministe- 
rial mysticism ;—his jokes were parliamentary ;—his notes of 
invitation, formal as official documents. His anecdotes were 
authenticated by dates; he spoke as if before a committee, or 
acting under the influence of a whipper in. He scarcely knew 
how to leave a room without the ceremony of pairing off, or to 
hazard an opinion, lest he should be required to justify it to his 

rty. 

“To such a man, the incidents of private life were of trivial 
account. His friends mizht die when it suited them. Mr. Ha- 
milton was too much accustomed to see places filled up, to fancy 
any loss irreparable ; and, asto births and marriages, they were 
but drawbacks on the velocity of the great vehicle of public bu- 
siness. Ali was activity with him and about hen. 

“ Mr. Hamilton’s two children alluded to, are a son and 
danghter, Augustus and Juha; the latter of whom marries a 
younger son of Lord Lottenhaim, an empty headed, egotistical 
young placeman. An attachment arises between Augnstus Ha- 
milton and Susan Berkeley, deeper and sincerer on the part of 
the girl: for Augustus is absent for a tony time, to her great dis- 
may and grief. At length however he returns, and sneceeds in 
reassuring her with lame excuses, and equivocal assurances of 
regard. In fact he isa heartless libertine, who is strack by her 
beauty, while the purity of her conduct, so much greater than 
what he is accustomed to encounter, is partly a source of admi- 
ration to him, partly of tronble,and ultimately of contempt. The 
father disapproves of the match. Ile hastens down to his seat 
at lLaxington to expostulate, viva voce, with his son, 

“The explanation was a strong one.—Thirty years of public 
life had, however, imposed such a restraint on Mr, Hamilton’s 
naturally impetuous temper, that he did not follow the custom 
of Enylish fathers, on the English stage, by rating his son and 
heir, as his fuotinan might have rated the butler after a drunken 
noiday. But the bitter cutting sarcasms of a worldly tongue 
re more difficnit to bear, than an out-burst of vulgar indigna- 

tion. Augustus listened in furious silence, while his father coolly 
recapitulated all his follies and enormities,—his debts,—his gal- 
lantries,—his gambling—his selfishness,— his usclessness,— his 
ingratitade !—It was a fearful moment. The father insulting his 
worthless son ;—the son secretly despising the scornful father. 
One reply, however, was uttered audibly enongh.—The more 
Mr. Hamilton reviled him, the more obstinately was Augustus 
determined to persist in his engagement to Susan Berkeley. 

«1 have pledged my word,’ was his sullen and reiterated 
answer. 

“«* You have pledged it on other occasions, when it proved no 
very effectual bond,’ observed his father with equal sang- 
froid, 

“« Congratulate me then on the amendment of my morals!’ 
said Augnstus, sneeringly. ‘ For once, | am about to perform 
an hononrable action.’ 

“© At the sneges'ion of Sir Edward Berkeley’s expected return 
to England, rejoined Mr. Hamilton, hoping to irritate the young 
man out of his self possession. 

““* At the snggestion of my own inclination,’ replied Angus- 
tus, with a kindling eye, bnt in a phlegmatic tone: ‘ which, as 
yon mnst be tolerably aware, | am accustomed to treat with 
the greatest respect. Let us understand each other! my dear 


father!—I wiLi marry Miss Berkeley, say or do what you 
p'ease.—I may have behaved like a vilain elsewhere; here, 


allow me to retrieve myself. Your influence with government 
has, luckily, provided me with competence; and you have, 
therefore, to choose between provoking a family rupture and 
the exposure of your affairs for the amusement of the world, or 
such a compromise as will enable me to afford to your daughter- 
in-law a place in society worthy of her and of yourself.’ 

Augnstus paused ; and, instead of a rejoinder, Mr. Hamilton 
fixed his eyes contemplatively on the opposite wall. He had 
assumed the pacific attitude of ‘ Chateau qui parle et femme 

iecoute.” A surrender was no longer hopeless. 

*<* You will admit,’ proceeded Augustus, ‘that your peerage 
is too safe to require a reinforcement of your interest by any 
measure of mine: and as to fortune, although Miss Berkeley’s 
is almost too trifling for mention to you, whose income counts 
more than double the principal, you must not forget that she is 
prudent, economical, unexacting.’ 

«© A country girl, witbout tact, without address!’ 

*« € Ask any of the people who were staying here !ast Autumn, 
except that venomous gnat Varden, and they will tell you, that 
Lord Shetland and your friend Lord Baldock thought her 
prettier and more elegant than Julia. The Marquis was always 
by her side.’ 

“ A new light seemed to break in upon the officialman. His 
stony face grew more complacent as he listened! 

“*¢ The presence of female society is indispensable to a house 
like your’s. My sister’s marriage would have deprived it of its 
chief attraction in the eyes of whom you are fond of conciliating. 
Even this new peerage, of which you think so much, what is it 
in the throng of London society, unless made prominent by the 
wealth, wit, or beauty of its representatives? 

“1 see how it is,’ said Hamilton, affecting to cede to the 
force of destiny. ‘ !, who have sacrificed myself, my whole life 
long. to the interests of my children, shall be compelled to 
sanction a measure | totally disapprove. Such prospects a3 you 
and Julia have thrown away!—My daughter refusing Clancas- 
tace, to marry a good looking fool with his maintenance at the 
minister’s mercy: my son neglecting a woman of Lady Ashley’s 
property to marry.—” 

“* A beautiful girl,—the daughter of a man whose monument 
the nation have placed in St. Paul’s,—” 

“* And whose widow, in the pension list? ” 

“* Their descent and connections being every way superior 
to our own.’” 

Having once determined upon permitting the marriage, 
Hamilton, for the sake of his own dignity, makes liberal allow- 
ances to the young couple. ‘“‘And these gratuities, which, 
between any other father and son, would have been accorded 
with grace, and received with gratitude, were announced by the 
arid-minded Hamilton, in the tone of a Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, giving out the items of a budget; and accepted with a mis- 
giving air by the supercilious son ! 

“« Tam unforunately engaged to the Berkeleys this evening,’ 
said Augustus, looking at the clock, as if anxious to escape from 
a disagreeable family scene, ‘ And as I cannot venture to ask 
you to accompany m 

“* And why not?’ interrnpted Mr. Hamilton, ‘do you sup- 
pose that, having once given my consent to thisimprudent match, 
1 am not prepared to go through the ceremonies usual on such 
occasions? Do you imagine that I would lend occasion to those 
cackling idiots at Laxington to send a whisper into the world, 
through the Pott nhams, that I had been deficient in courtesy to 
the family of my daughter-in-law ?—No, no! Pray do not allow 
such people as the Smiths’ and Mangles’ to despise us for ill- 
breeding; whatever other bad quality they may have discovered 
in the family.” 

And, in pursuance of his system of conciliation, Mr. Tamil- 
ton was shortly afterwards seated on Lady Berkeley’s sofa, in 
all the respectability of his white hair and suit of sables—charm- 
ing her with his high-bred bow, his mild suavity of accent, his 
treasury smile, his deference to herself, his paternal tenderness 
to her danghter. But the hypocrite was taken in his own snare: 
he became really pleased with Susan;—he was struck, for the 
first time, with the singular grace of her manners ;—he felt that 
he should be proud of her—that she would embellish his circle, 
and do honour to his name. ‘There was nothing to be ash d 
of in the connexion. Lady Berkeley, althongh a bore, was a 
woman of a distinguished appearance; Marcia was majesty itself. 
Altogether, for a bad match, it had its extenuations. 

“ the young couple are married, much to the delight of Lady 
Berkeley and the distress of Marcia, who imagines her sister 
would be happier with her plainer, but sincerer, and wiser 
suitor, Bernard Forbes a rising young barrister. 

“ The tears on Mrs. Hamilton’s Brussels lace veil were soon 
dry; and, after a month’s tour among the Westmoreland lakes, 
which, the chilliness of the season considered, the bridegroom 
would not have been sorry to reduce to a fortnight, he assured 
his wife they should make themeelves a langhing-stock to their 
acquaintance, by prolonging their excursion. Honeymoons, like 
family mournings, have been abridged ‘ by anthority of the Lord 
Chamberlain,’ and it was only in deference to Susan’s charming 
prejudices, that Augustus ha’ been tempted to respect the old- 
fashioned custom of a month’s seclusion. 

“*#is lordship is just now in the best of humonrs,’ said the 
bridegroom ; ‘ever since he enclosed me the Gazette announcing 
his elevation to the peerage, he has abounded in lordly conrtesy. 
Let us make the most of it! It disturbs all the habits of his 
house that we should be absent, now the season has began. He 
will not launch his new carriage till you are there to use it, nor 
commence his official parties—nor do any thing he likes. I find 
he has taken you an opera box, which is more than he did for 
Julia; and asked the Dutch of Ptarmighan to present you.’ 

*«« Bnt must I be presented, and go to the opera immediately ? 
Can we not be quiet for a short time, till I get accustomed to 
London? 

““* As quiet as you please. But, of course, there is but one 
way of living for people who live in the world, What shall we 
do with ourselves, if we neither go into society nor receive it at 
home? And how will you amuse yourself when I am engaged 
at my cinb, or some official dinner ? 

“© shall amuse myself by waiting till your return,’ said 
Susan, smiling, ‘it will be quite occupation enongh; and I hope 
to see a great deal of Julia. Do yon forget what a kind letter 
your sister wrote me on our marriage ?’ 

*** Julia will contrive to make you forget it if yon attempt 
to wean her from society.’ os 

“© You are thinking of her as Miss Hamilton. 
tached as she is to Mr. Tottenham 

“<* You are thinking of her as Miss Hamilton,” cried Augustus, 
langhing. ‘ Julia is at heart a rake, aud on that very account she 
and Lottenham suit each other precisely!’ * * * 

«Bat you will be a great deal with me? inquired Susan, 
looking anxionsly at her husband. 

*«* [ shall be constantly with yon: unless when I have en- 
engagements in town, one has always some engagement or 
other.’ 

«© Put shall we not reside sometimes in the country ? 

“© Of course, we shall pass our autumns at Weald. You will 
then be near your mother and sister; and my father has his 
honse full of company, so that we shall never be bored.’ 

«That will be delightful!’ said Susan, in a dejected tone.” 

They go to town, and the bride is ushered into her newly and 
splendidly furnished apartments in her father-in-law’s honse. 
Her indifference to the show surprises Lord Laxington. He 
“ did not perceive that while apparently gazing upon the Dres- 
den frame of her glass, she was engrossed by the reflection it 
served to convey to her eyes of her hnsband’s remote figure ; 
Augustus having loitered behind in the ante-room, to hurry 
through the s of a handful of letters, which awaited his 
arrivalintown. What could constitnte their pressing urgency? 
—They could not be letters of business; for the whole of his 
Gebts had been discharged by his father on his marriage. In- 
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stead of welcoming her to the room in which so 
future life must pass together, he was, therefore, actually sm 
over idle notes of congratulation or invitation! 

** Bat the billets were soon finished and thrast into his pom 
and Augustus made his appearance, as full of gratitude apa, 
thusiasm, as his father could desire; to enlarge pon fj 
Laxington’s generosities, and point out to his wife’s adm 
the care with which her favourite books and music had} 
collected, her conservatory furnished, and a door of ¢¢ 
cation opened between her dressing-room and that devo 
own use. Poor Susan was, perhaps, of opinion, that she shail 
have been more cornfortable, more at her ease, surrounded be, 
degree of simplicity consonant with her early habits: 
her husband seemed anxious to force upon her admirat 
damask and gilding, bronze and ormoulu, mother.o’. d 
mosaic, which adorned her boudoir, she was liberal in fj 
plause. Lord Laxington quitted the room ere the 
Angustus and his wife were half exhausted. ; 

** And, so, Susy, my father is actually going to make a 
of you? cried young Hamilton, throwing himself on the ay 
and bursting into laughter, so soon as the door was fairly 
on Lord Laxington. ‘ Est il ridicule ce cher Paya!*~Wigs 
we men get into our second childhood, it is amazing whata ys 
cation we display for the toy-shop!’ . 

“It is very kind in bim to have taken so much pains formy 
acc» mmodation,’ said Susan, painfully startled by her bh 
sudden change of tone, from the cordiality assumed during L 
Laxington’s presence.’ "ay 

“* Kind?—You will learn to know him better, one of they 
days! Not an ell of brocade, not an inch of rosewood, —way 
placed here on our account!’ , 

“«The furniture is new) replied Mrs. Hamilton, looking 
round, somewhat bewildered. 

“* New as yourself, my little wife, who have much groundig 
go over before yor discover that all my father’s Proceedings apg 
directed to the approbation of that great @il de beuf—he 
of the world! You and I have as little to thank him for, 
these baubles, as the king his parliament for the pare 
of a coronation! Rut w’importe! It is something to figd 
Chancellor of our Exchequer ina good humour. * & & 

“ The following morning Augustus was looking over ‘the 
lection of great names on the cards left in Spring Garde 
way of recognition of the visitability of Lord Laxi 
daughter-in-law. ‘ You must take care, love, that all these 
ple’s cards are returned; and it shall be my task to make 
acquainted with those I really wish you to know. With my 
father’s political associates and their families, you m 4 
course, be intimate; many of them, by the way, being the 
womenin the world I could present to your notice.’ 

“<« Then why must 12” : 

“* Because you will be constantly thrown into their society, 
Party influence is paramount even to the grand dogma of exely, 
sivism. The tories are accustomed to stand shoulder to shoulder, 
and sink or swim together.’ : 

“« But surely you are no great politician? T have heard you 
speak so scornfully of parties and party-men ? 

“« Inthe abstract! But are you snch a little goose as to be 
ignorant that party is our rock of anchorage? that we live 
office, and starve by defeat? that we exist only by a long pull,g” 
strong pull, and a pull altogether?” ; 

“* Susan heard only the first part of the sentence. There wa 
something in the words ‘ live or starve,’ which seemed to casta 
gloom upon the gaudy trappings of the apartments. She looked 
round her with a glance that inferred, ‘should we not be 
happier, poor and i Jent, than in splendid bondage such 
as this? 

‘* But Augustus saw nothing of the glance or its inference, He 
was watching out of the window a fight between two 
boys in Bird-cage walk. Had he even seen and comp 
it, his reply would have been unequivocally negative. He bad 
never been either poor or independent. He had no experience 
in such matters. His political fetters were second nature ® 
him. He wasa fox without a tail; but the appendage had bees 
missing since his birth; he had been bred in the trammels of 
official life, just as the coachman’s son is brought up a stable 
boy. He looked upon parties and politics as a mode or cere 
monial of civilized life; and upon office as a thing devised by 
potentates to enjoy their services of plate and opera. boxes, 

“© T am going to the Travellers’ for an hour or two,’ said he, 
—(the fight having ended in one of the sturdy little vagabond 
being carried senseless and bleeding from tbe field of action) 
* Will you drive with me by and by? 1 will order the phaetoa 
at five, and we can take a turn in the park.’ 

* But alihongh poor Susan thankfully accepted the pi 
it struck her (mew as he called her!) when Angastas 
quitted the room, that, between the hours of twelve and five, 
there was leisure for something more than a lounge at the Ta, 
vellers’, * *& # * 

“ Unfortunately Mrs. Hamilton was not in the habit in 



























alone. She misses the society of her affectionate and in 

tual sister ; and now she had no longer Marcia to talk to,—a0l_ 
not even by letter, with the unreserve which alone makes Cf 
respondence a substitute for nearer intercourse. lor want of 
better amusement during their tour, Augustus had contracted a 
habit of reading all her sister’s letters; and Susan was checked 
in commenting upon her new house or dwelling upon reminit 
cences of her old,iest Marcia’s reply should contain ob : 
offensive to the jealousy or provocative of the ridicule of ber 
husband. Hamilton was apt to langh at what he considered 
flightiness and romance of Miss Berkeley’s character, and to 
press his amazement at the épanchemens de caur ex 
between two sisters loving each other with a degree of 

such as his Inkewarm feelings towards Mrs. Tottenham, 
those of Julia in return, afforded him no precedent to 
hend. He regarded every thing as exaggerated and 
which exceeded the barriers of ice, erected by the exclusives 
a safe guard to their arctic circle. 
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* There were many things in her new mode of life, wile 
uncorrupted nature pointed out as inconsistent and objecti 

So little was Mrs. Hamilton habituated to the details of pablié 
service, that she could not help attaching a degree of meannet 
to the prodigality with which public money and public agents 
were rendered subservient to the rise and convenience of b 
who are themselves the servants of the pnblic, in a higher 
city. Her father indeed, had eaten the bread of the 

and her mother was still its pensioner. But the fate of 
gallant Sir Clement sanctified the grant. 

“It was not so with the Hamiltons and Tottenha 
twenty families of their party. Some were paid for 
nothing; many, for doing very little; yet, certain of het 
friends who were in the habit of proceeding from @ 
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breakfast to their various offices, and quitting them at (a® 
o'clock, to take a turn in St. James’s-street, or to lounge ; 
purliew’s of the house, on the chance of a division, 

everlastingly complaining of the severity of the duties ™ 


s 
grumbling for the arrival of the recess. The most overtaimel 
weaver of Spital-fields, could not sigh more repiningly over! 
loom, for change of air, and relaxation of labour ! H 
Tottenham and Augustus, commissioners of a lottery whic#! 
ceased to exist, and clerks to an office which had never 
were liberally remunerated as deputies iu a sinecure pl 
local habitation of which was a mystery even to their 
yet they threw away the proceeds with as much 
ostentation, as if they had been honestly earned; and v 
did Susan shudder, on hearing them in the wantonness 
ee rity, curse the people— the damned people,—the bet 

lackguard people,’—by the sweat of whose brows, their 
leisure was secured. a 

“ Another circumstance which appeared unacco 
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f the conversation current among these emi- 
og aoe she was surrounded. She had been 


wd Tat parasite, the Right Honourable George,—and the 
Right Honourable George’s parasite, Mr. Secretary Varden, 
so d to be playing holiday; and had their privilege 
peed life to plead in extenuation of their bad puns, their 
sree, their dal dotes, their wishy-washy 
‘A somewhat comprehensive adoption of the Flora- 

pt was pardonable. 

In London, onthe contrary, within a stone’s throw of the 

—within oration-pitch of Palace-yard —within sight 
TMestwinster-hall, of Westminster-Abbey, it struck her that 
t to maintain the odour of officiality ; that their coun- 
sel should be close as a despatch box,—correct as the draught 
ofa chancery bill,—strong as a ministerial majority. They 

at Lord Laxington’s table, with all the blushing 
rs of the Privy Counsel thick apon them,—with the breath 
majesty in their nostrils,—with the cracking of the door of 
the cabinet lingering in their ears; or with the cheers of their 
ed jury,—the house, still louder and still more portentous, 

et the graver the crisis, the more trifling their discourse. 

Her wearisome mode of life is something relieved by the 

of her lively brother, Sir Edward Berkeley, from his tra. 
vels, who frightens her into a fainting fit by the suddenness of his 

, and wonders at the fine-ladyism of his reception ; and 
fas adread of being treated ‘like a quarto with plates” 

The return of Sir Edward brings his mother and elder sister 
totown, and while there, Lady Berkeley contives just to frighten 
her danghter into a slight fit of jealousy, by vague inuendoes 
Her husband perceives the state of the case, and busies himself to 
counteract the mother’s half sighted discernment. The Berkeleys 
were to leave town in a week ;—and during that week he was 
constantly by Susan’s side. 

«6 See, my dear mother, how needless were your alarms,’ she 
whispered, on taking leave of Lady B——, while Augustus was 
taking afew parting commissions from Sir Edward ;—‘ Augustus 
has not been half an hour away from me for the last six days.’ 

«+ Ah! my dear child! you know bat little of the world? 
ejaculated Lady Berkeley, mournfally shaking ber head as she 
embraced her. And long after her mother’s departure that 
portentous gesture disturbed the peace of mind of Mrs. Ha- 
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Iton. 

“A political conference, of a secret nature, between the dele- 
gates of the Great Powers, was about to take place at Baden, 
and Lord Laxington was to represent the interests of England: 
consequently, the most courtly of court physicians recommended 
the waters of Baden for Susan’s impaired health, and Lord 
Laxington kindly consented to accompany his amiable daughter- 
indaw;—and thus, unconsciously, the gentle Susan was made a 
scape-goat to the intrigues of a cabal of politicians. Meanwhile 
the Tories in office were in full flower. ‘There could not bea 
stonger tribute to the stability of the party than Augustus Hamil- 
ton’s acceptance of a subordinate appointment. Augustus—the 
handome, successful, self-reliant Augustus, who had said of his 
marriage as Mazarin of a place he once bestowed, that ‘it had 
rendered hundreds discontented, and one ungrateful” Augustus, 
who fancied that his appearance in the bow-window at White’s, 
was the spell of fascination that attracted every female eye 
towards that cabinet of curiosities—Auyustus, who forebore to 
enter the pit of the opera during one of Pasta’s favourite airs, 
lest he shonid distract the attention of the audience—Augustus, 
who felt conscious that he owed as much to himself as some 
men are fools enough to imagine they owe their country—Au- 
gustus had, at length, consented to do some service to the state, 
which i? acted as cashier to his family throughout two gene- 


“It was impossible, however, for any man to entertain a 
higher sense of his own condescension! Instead of com- 
passionating Susan’s disappointment in quitting England (when 
she had expected to pass a quiet autumn at their home in the 
country), he did nothing but point out the sacrifice he was 
making in losing the shooting season at Weald. Instead of 
lamenting her fatigue in so long a journey, at such a time, he 
did nothing but enlarge on the vexation of travelling in Lord 
Laxington’s company, and being obliged to give up his time at 
Paris to conrtiership and St. Cloud, intstead of the saloon and 
the opera. He quarrelled with the roads, the inns, the weather; 
and by the time they arrived at Baden, the force of ill-humour 
could no further go.’ 

“That his wife, to whom the place was new, should find any- 
thing to admire in its picturesque site and romantic scenery, 
was an unpardonable otfence—there was not a sonl worth 
speaking to left at the baths. 

“ At breakfast, a day or two after their arrival, in the midst 
ofcomplaints of the cold and desertion of the place, Augustus 
exclaims, ‘By the way, who were those showy-looking English 
people who bowed to you yesterday as we were returning from 
our ride?” 

“The Burtonshaws, relations of the Mangleses, who spent a 
week every year at Laxington—I know very little of them.’ 

“*Pray do not aspire to improve the acqnaintance. 1 never 
‘aw more flagrant people! 1f there is a thing I abhor, it is a 
family of over-dressed, under-bred English, on the Continent; 
hot knowing what they would be at, and staring their eyes out 
in wonder at every thing everybody else is at! blazing in front 
Of all the theatres—attracting attention in all the public walks 
and acting “* Milor Anglais,” to the amusement of foreigners, 
and the disgust of their own countrymen !’ 

‘The Burtonshaws appear to be very harmless people. I 
ne e they made their fortune in India. 

Never mind where they made it; but, for God’s sake, do 
tot bring thern down in judgment upon my father! he hates all 
that sort of thing even more than I do.’ 

“* Des dames Anglaises qui se presentent pour Madame!’ 
stid Lord Laxington’s valet, throwing open the door, in the 
belief that visitors who made their appearance at breakfast time, 
wast be on very familiar terms with the family. 

“* Et qui donc ? cried Augustus, with a presentiment of the 

ing calamity. 

‘, Une dame et des demoiselles de Birtancha. 

And in walked the “ flagrant” people whom the fastidious 
Hamilton had just denounced as inadmissible. 
the Burtonshaws Susan learns that her sister is about 
lobe married to Bernard Forbes, formerly a suitor of her own, 
now b ing prominent ia his profession, the law. Marcia 
had long been attached to his worth, and the acquisition of one 
amply consoles him for the loss of the other. From Ba- 
den the Hamilions remove to Vienna, where they meet with the 

Hogans. Cadogan is a catholic, a very ‘gentlemanly’ man, 
he. a cold, inexorable, servile formalist. Mrs. Cadogan was a 

friend of Susan’s, and is now an artfal, intriguing woman ; 

her husband, while he believes her his slave, by playing 
Ad foible of perverse wilfulness; and deceiving Susan 
the appears her sincerest friend. Mrs. Hamilton is over- 

at the ivea of seeing a cdOmpatriot, an old friend, a woman! 
issoon damped by mysterious hints in a letter of Marcia’s, 

ng herintimacy with Mrs, Cadogan. Angustas obtains a 

of the letter, and his fury throws poor Susan into an alarm, 
ae the premature birth of a sickly child. During her 
be she gratefully accepts the services of Mrs. Cadogan, for 
her hot yet understand all that is meant, not even by her 
husband’s phrensy. As soon as the invalid is sufficiently re- 





+ Hamilton sets himself tooth and nail to curry favour 

> royal master. 
Bold as were Augustus Hamilton’s professsions of inde- 
in private society, he was too well aware of the un- 


emeota, return to England, and are taken into the royal 


certain tenure of his father’s fortunes, not to have resolved to 
effect, at almost any sacrifice, a more solid provision for him- 
self. He would not, of course, do anything contrary to the code 
of polite honour—nothing ‘ nngentlemanly’—nothing calculated 
to get him black-balled at a club, or stigmatized in the coteries. 
But to perform the ko-ton of courtiership, in common with the 
highest and mightiest, was no offence either against himself or 
society :—to run the race of lying or equivocation with a Duke, 
could be no disgrace. To swear that the Virginia Water (like 
the Teronis of the ancients) was composed of one prt water and 
three parts fishes, was no reproach—except to the individual who 
believed! To protest that Corregio’s ‘ Notte,’ or Raphael’s 
* Madonna della redia’ were vapid in comparison with Kem. 
brandt’s ‘ Lady with the fan,’ or Gerard Douw’s ‘ Woman peel- 
ing turnips,” might be an error in judgment ;—to prefer Law- 
rence the finical to Vandyke the courtly, or Oginski’s Polonaise 
to Beethoven’s symphonies, could only be a fault of taste. 
Hamilton loses his master, and Susan her weakly babe about 
the same time. William the Fourth accedes to the throne, and 
his hearty manners conciliate the discontented. “ It was a 
long time since a king had met them face to face. The rising 
generation were glad to ascertain that the crown was not worn 
by a hippogriff ; and his majesty, bred in a profession too criti- 


cal in its vicissitudes to deal in the etiquettes of life—and at . 


present unlearned in the precept delivered to Louis XV. by his 
chancellor, that “ Kings themselves are but ceremonies,”—was 
well satisfied to set their minds at rest. A female court, too, 
was, for the first time, for many years, established; and the 
world begun to talk of King George and Queen Charlotte ; and 
to fancy, they had retrograded to those “good old times,” 
which ended in the riots of Eighty and the American war. 

At this time, Mrs. Cadogan presents her husband with an heir, 
that is, however, no son of his. While she is still in confine- 
ment, and ere Snsan has yet quite recovered from the shock of 
losing her own poor boy, Mrs. [amilton pays her a visit. 

“A yet severer retribution was in store for her.—She knew 
of Mrs. Hamilton’s loss, and was almost glad that it would se- 
cure her own sick room from her presence; when, one morn- 
ing early, in her convalescence, as she lay on her sofa, near an 
open window, enjoying the delicious balminess of the summer 
atmosphere, the door of her dressing-room was gently opened, 
and Snsan, quiet and unannounced stole in. Caroline would 
have given worlds to evade the visit. But there she was, chained 
to her couch, without even a bell at her disposal ; and when 
Mrs. Hamilton put aside her mourning veil, and bent over her 
with a kind, womanly kiss, a sudden flush of fever seemed to 
pervade the frame of the delinquent.—A tear was on her face, 
that had fallen from Susan’s ; and it scorched her like a drop of 
liquid fire. 

** While taking a solitary morning drive in the neighbonrhood 
of Everleigh, Mrs. Hamilton had suddenly found courage to 
attempt the visit ; Marcia, who had constantly assured her that 
she had not strength for such an effort, being detained at home, 
writing ietters to her husband. 

“*T have been very unhappy since we parted,’ said she, in 
the simplicity of grief, ‘very unhappy; but, for the sake of 
Augustus, must learn to overcome my affliction.’ 

“You have so many remaining sources of happiness,’ ob- 
served Mrs. Cadogan, in a low voice; but she could not finish 
her sentence. - 

“4 We have all sources of happiness, if we knew how to ren. 
der them available,’ said Susan, sighing. ‘ But some are fated 
to deeper afflictions than others; some to brighter fortunes.— 
Yourself, dear Caroline !— How your career has prospered !— 
With every thing against yon in the onset of life, how completely 
have all your desires been realized !—With health—withb fortune 
—with an adoring husband — beautiful children— affectionate 
friends ; — how happy you are! Do not think me despicable, if 
I own I think yon an object of envy!’ 

“What would not Caroline have given for the entrance of 
her husband, or of a servant, to eilence the ill-timed enthusiasm 
of her friend? 

«©* You must show me your little boy,’ resumed Mrs. Hamil- 
ton, after along and painful pause. 

“« ¢€No—no! cried Caroline, with uncontroulable emotion. 
§ The sight of a child would be too painful to you,’ 

“* You know not,’ said Susan, with a quivering lip, ‘ how 
well I can subdue my feelings. T must see children—I must 
accustom myself to see them without emotion ;—with whose can 
I better commence tny hard lesson, than with yours ?—Yon, who 
are so kind a friend, will show so much indulgence to my weak- 
ness.’ 

“© T cannot—I—I 

««« Nay, dear Caroline !—Believe me to be the best judge of 
my own feelings! Do yon know, I fancy it would even soothe 
me to hold a child again in my arms!’ 

* “Not yet!—you must excuse me!’ faltered Mrs. Cadogan, 
her heart beating more quickly with emotion than she bad fan- 
cied it would ever beat again. But her will was not to be con- 
sulted. The head-nurse, proud of the heir of Everleigh, or 
desirous to exhibit to a visitor the magnificent lace of its cock- 
ade, thought proper to parade her charge, uncalled for, into the 
room; without dreaming that the deep mourning of the lady- 
guest had any reference to a loss rendering its presence disagree- 
able. 

**« See, ma’am !’ cried the old lady, approaching Mrs. Hamil- 
ton, without regard to the prohibitions of her mistress. ‘ See 
what a beautiful pair of hazel eyes !—Just the very moral of his 
papa—pretty dear!—Lord bless you, ma’am, I nursed Mr. Ca- 
dogan himself, ma’am, when he waa’nt no bigger than this 
pretty darling; and he was as like this baby, he was, as two 
drops of water.’ 

* But another resemblance was sickening in the very heart of 
Susan !—her own lost child seemed to rise before her eyes. 

«* Ah! Caroline said she, seizing the cold hand of Mrs. 
Cadogan, and motioning to the nurse to take away the little 
boy. ‘ You were right! Forgive me!—TI shall love your boy 
very much some day or other, I have long intended to ask you 
to let it be my god-child.’ 

«“* My dear Mrs. Hamilton, you do us too much honour! ex- 
claimed Cadogan, who had entered unperceived, the door 
opened by the departing nurse. ‘ Nothing will give greater 
pleasure to Mrs, Cadogan and myself. You must persnade my 
friend Hamilton to take his share in your duties. Give my 
kiud regards to him, aad——~’ é 

“Nov said Mrs. Cadogan, faintly. ‘I wish—I rather intend 
—I——’ She stopped short. 

“‘¢ In a word, my dear, have you formed any engagements 
on the subject, and with whom. 

“¢ Not exactly—but—’ 

«¢ «My dear Caroline, pray allow me to arrange these matters 
without your interference !’ cried Cadogan, settling his chin in 
his cravat. ‘ These are points I decide for myself. Snpposing 
we cail the little fellow Augustus, my dear Mrs. Hamilton,’ he 
persisted, too full of his heir to notice the ayitation of his wife ; 
and knowing tbat, as the Hamiltons’ child had been christened 
€ Clement,’ the name would produce no painful associations. 

** « As you please!’ replied Susan, overcome by the trium- 
phant joyousness of his voice and manner, ‘ We will settle it 
another time.’ 

“© «Good ! I will write a line to my friend Hamilton. It wiil 
be better, perhaps, that the compliment of the request should 
come from me. Are you going, Mrs. Hamilton ?—Allow me to 
take you to your carriage.” ‘ 

«“ ©Good bye, Caroline,’ said Susan, in a tremulous voice, as 
she quitted the room. ‘TI shall see you again very shortly.’ 

“© T trust not—I devoutly trast not! ejaculated the con- 
science-struck Mrs. Cadogan, when they were gone, and she 
found herself alone. ‘Such struggles, often repeated, wonld 
destroy me.” : 

At length the Tories go out of office. This is a destructive 











blow to Augustus Hamilton. While he is absent, during one of 
the riots that took place about that period, his wife, anxious to 
discover his engagements, that she may form some conjecture 
regarding his safety, looks over certain of his letters; among 
them is one from Caroline Cadogan! Ont of power, and 
unable to satisfy the d ds of his dependents, a vindictive 
servant soon after publishes the connection to the world. Au.; 
gustus is mortally wounded in a duel with the formalist Cadogan 
while his unsuspecting wife is kept in ignorance of his danger 
till after his death, to preserve her from the horrors of his 
death-bed violences. After the death of her husband, she 
devotes herself to the care of her father in-law, the fallen, 
disappointed, penitent Lord Laxington; and when again his 
death leaves her without a protector, she gives her hand to the 
Marquis Claneastare, Lord |.axington’s ward, an accomplished, 
and intelligent young nobleman, who, like Apollo, thongh pos- 
sessed of every attraction, had not hitherte proved very attractive 
to the ladies, having been successively refused by Julia Hamilton 
and Marcia Berkeley. He is too good for the former, not 
exalted enough for the latter; but just suited to the gentle 
Susan, whom we are glad to leave at last in congenial com. 
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TABLE-TALK 


Parish dinners in 1460 and 1794.—In the registry 
of proceedings of the parish of St. Ewens, in Bristol, 
the cost for a breakfast, &c. on Corpus Christi day, 
A. D. 1460 is thus entered on the church or parish 
book of record, extracted word for word. 

Item. For a calveshead and hinge .... Threepence. 

Item. For two rounds of beef ........ Sixpence. 

Item. For bread and ale ....+++«.+. Eightpence, 

Item. For master parson for his dinner Fourpence. 

Item. For his clerk ....eeeeeeeseees Twopence, 

Item. For bearing the cross .....+.... Twopence. 

Sum Total .. Two shillings and a Penny. 

In the year 1794, by the same parish books, appears 
an entry to the following effect : 

a | oe for the parish officers to settle their ac- 
counts, and to regulate the assessment of their poor 
rate, the sum of 4501. 17s. 2d.” 

A Delicate Distress.—The late King George (the 
Second) was fond of peaches stewed in brandy in a 
particular manner, which he had tasted at my father’s ; 
and ever after, till his death my mamma furnished 
him with a sufficient quantity to last the year round (he 
eating two every night). ‘This little present he took 
kindly. But one season proved fatal to fruit trees, and 
she could present his Majesty but with half the usual 
quantity, desiring him to use economy, for they would 
barely serve him the year at one each night. Being 
thus forced by necessity to retrench, he said he would 
then eat two every other night; and valued himself 
upon having mortified himself less, than if he had 
yielded to their regulation of one each night ; which * 
suppose may be called a compromise between economy 
and epicurism ; but 1 leave it to your decision. Lady 
Luaborough’s Letters to Shenstone. 

The Birmingham Coach in 1749.—A Birmingham 
coach is newly established to our great emolument. 
Would it not be a good scheme, (this dirty weather, 
when riding is no more a pleasure) for you to come 
some Monday in the said stage coach from Birmingham, 
to breakfast at Barrells, for they always breakfast at 
Henley ; and on the Saturday following it would con- 
vey you back to Birmingham, unless you would stay 
longer, which would be better still, and equally safe? 
for the stage goes every week the same road. _ It 
breakfasts at Henley, and lies at Chipping Horton ; 
goes early next day to Oxford, stays there all day and 
night, and gets on the third day to Loudon; which 
from Birmingham at this season is pretty well, con- 
sidering how long they are at Oxford ; and it is much 
more agreeable as to the country than the Warwick way 
was. Ludy Luxborough’s Letters to Shenstone. 

A Foaxat Deptford. A Deptford Correspondent of the 

Magazine of Natural History, after describing a garden 
belonging to him which had run wild, and was surrounded 
three parts by water, proceeds to give the following 
account of a fox which had established in it ‘‘an at home, 
within four miles of London.” ‘The fox” says he, 
mace himself very happy for more than six weeks. The 
neighbours lost their fowls, ducks, pigeons, and rabbits. 
Many a long face have | seen pulled about their losses; 
many a complaint of the “‘howdaciousness” of the rats, 
the cats, the thieves, and the new police ; in all which 
I took very great and sympathising interest. In the 
mean time I used to sit in my summer-house of an eve- 
ning, and watch master Reynard come out of his retreat; 
and a great amusement it was tome. He would come 
slowly trotting along, to a round gravelled place where 
four paths met; then he would raise himself on the 
sitting part, look about, and listen, to ascertain that all 
was safe ; and being satisfied of this, he would commence 
washing his face, with the soft part of the leg, just above 
the pad. After this operation wa:. well performed, he 
used to lie flat down on his belly, and walk deliberately 
along with his fore legs, dragging the rest of his person 
along the ground, as though it were quite dead, or at 
least deprived of motion ; then he would run round and 
round after his brush, which I could see he sometimes 
bit pretty severely, and on such occasions, he would 
turn serious all at once, and whisk his brush about in a 
very angry manner. Poor fellow! a neighbour hap- 
pened to see him cross the ditch by moon-light into my 
garden with an old hen in his mouth. ‘The out-cry was 
raised, a search was demanded. Next day there came 
guns, dogs, pitchforks, and— neighbours; the upshot 
of all which was that poor Reynard’s brush is dangling 
in my little. wainscotted room, between an Annibal 
Caracci, and a Batista.—E. x. pv. Mag. Nut. Hist.—A 
family of foxes has been known to establish itself in 
Kensington Gardens, and to have astonished the neigh- 
bourhood one fine morning with a bunt in Hyde Park. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
THE SHIILING MAGAZINE. 


Sparrow and Co., 11, Crane Court, Fleet Street ; 
And of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 





THE LAST NUMBER BUT THREE, 
N AJOR’S CABINET GALLERY OF PICTURES, 
By CUNNINGHAM. 
Vol. II. No. 9, will contain Three Line Engravings and Three 
tions, viz., ReMBRANT, the Adoration of the Magi :— 
Bensamin West, Christ rejected ;—Bercuem, Landscape and 
Figures. Engraved by Worthington, West, and Chevalier. 

“ Nothing connected with this beautiful and interesting 
work gives us regret, except that it is drawing to a close.”— 
The Portico. 

John Major, 50, Fleet Street: and may be had of all Book- 
sellers. 


CRUIKSHANK AT HOME. 


RUIKSHANK “AT HOME!” 
A new Family Album, of Fun, in Three Vols., post 8vo. 

handsomely bound, with gilt edges, Price 2/. 2s. is now ready. 
“This is a most delightful travelling companion, and, taking 
into ideration the i ber and the quality of the 
engravings, marvellously cheap—the literary portion is unusually 
good; indeed every page of the work is redolent of fun.”— 

er. 
*,* Vous. 1 anp 2 having been reprinted, any volume may now 
be had separate, to complete sets. 
W. KIDD, 14, Chandos-street, West Strand. 











*,* The great popularity of this little work having caused a 
mis-understanding between the two brothers—Cruikshank—they 
have endeavoured to throw the onus upon the publisher, who, 
having no other means of setting the public right, has re-printed 
the correspondence which has appeared in the “Spectator”? news- 
paper, leaving the public to decide which of the two is the “real 
Simon Pure.”—The following appeared on the 19th of April :— 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” 
‘ London, April 17th, 1834. 
IR: 

In your paper of last Sunday, in reviewing a work of my bro- 
ther’s, you go on to notice his imitators, and state that I am 
trading upon his fame. Now this censure ought to fall upon 
the publishers by whom I have been employed, and not upon 
me; for, so far from wishing to trade upon my brother's fame, 
it has ever been my earnest request to the publishers that my 
Christian name, “ RoseRtT,” should be advertised with the works 
I illustrate, and which they promised todo ; but I regret to ob- 
serve they have very frequently failed in the performance of 
that promise. 

As respects the work styled Cruikshank at Home, I feel called 
upon to state, that I was entirely ignorant of the title till the 
book was put into my hands, after its publication ; and that, 
from the very unusually small price offered to me by the pub- 
lisher for drawings, merely in outline (as he termed it,) I 
naturally presumed they were intended for some slight cheap 
publication, that would have borne some fair proportion to the 
small remuneration I received for my services. 

Allow me, Mr. Editor, to assure you and the public generally, 
that in my engagement with the publisher of Cruikshank at 
Home, I made one condition, which was understood by both 
parties to be paramount to all others; which was, that in every 
place where my name was printed it shoud be “ Ropert 
CRUIKSHANK.” and any thing short of that I neither could nor 
would be satisfied with ; and which dissatisfaction I lost no time 
in plainly communicating to the publisher. 

I am, Sir, your obedient humble servant, 
ROBERT CRUIKSHANK. 

In answer to which, Mr. Kidd immediately returned the fol- 

lowing letter, addressed to the Editor of the “ Spectator :”— 
2 TO THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” 
IR, 

Having given insertion to a letter from Mr. Ropert CruiK- 
SHANK, on the subject of a little work which I am now publishing, 
(illustrated by him) you will, doubtless, permit me, through the 
same channel, to reply to the statement he has put forth, which, 
should it remain uncontradicted, might prove of serious injury 
to me in in my capacity, of Pusiisner. It was originally 
upon between us that the work, which was to be entitled 
“* Cruikshank at Home,” should be published in one volume, 
and contain twenty-three engravings, inclusive of a drawing 
representing Mr. Cruikshank in his own study. On this number 
being completed and delivered over, Mr. Cruikshank represented 
to me, that as he was about to publish a copper-plate engraving 
of the ship called the “Great Harry,”’ to be dedicated by per- 
mission to her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent, he was 
particularly anxious, in the meantime, to add to his fame by the 
publication of his “Ar Home,” and requested, as a great 
favour, that as the drawings were made in his very best manner, 
and not merely in outline) they might be beautifully engraved. 
This request was acceded to, and to render him a still further 
service, the original number of designs was increased to upwards 
of one hundred, and the book brought out in the most handsome 
form possible, and in three volumes instead of one—ot course, 
at my own expense, which he seems to forget. As for the 
stipulation, “that the Christian name Robert should be affixed 
to the work,”—this is positively untrue, though on reference to 
the very first volume, it will be found I have chosen to affix it. 

The sum named for the drawings was not only not objected to, 
but most readily accepted by Mr. Cruikshank, whose reply was 
that “ he must now leave off working for the Penny Casket, and 
devote himself to this job.”” Two witnesses were present on this 
occasion. At all events, having furnished more than four times 
the number of drawings first agreed for, Mr. C. cannot, I think, 
have any just cause for complaint. It is a somewhat singular 
circumstance that Mr. Cruikshank called at my house on the 
morning of the very day on which he dates his letter to you, and 

red on such friendly terms, that I readily obliged him with 
@ trifling loan that he required! 1 ara, therefore, the more sur- 
priseu at the natare of his communication to you, and but for 
his signature, can hardly believe that the sentiments expressed 
are his own. I beg to apologize for thus troubling you, and am, 
Sir, 





Your Obedient Servant, 
WILLIAM KIDD. 
14, Chandos-street, West-Strand, 
April 23, 1834. 





MICROSCOPIC SCIENCE. 
Published this day in 8vo., with 300 figures on Steel, price 8s. 6d. 


TT E NATURAL HISTORY of ANIMALCULES, 
containing descriptions of nearly 500 species, with full in- 
structions for procuring and viewing them ; and above 300 mag- 
nified figures. By ANDaEw ParircHARD, author of the “ Mero- 
scopic Cabinet.” 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 

This work is designed to give a familiar and accurate account 
of all that is known of these wonderful and interesting living 
atoms, as revealed by the Microscope, with numerous and 
faithful drawings ; and to render it complete, Ehrenberg’s 
gystematic arrangement is added, 


RE-ISSUE, 
In Monthly Parts at One Shilling, and in Numbers at Six Pence, 
OF THE 


DIAMOND BIBLE AND BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER ; 


With Practical and Explanatory Notes, By the Rev. H. STEBBING, M.A., M. R. S. L., &c. 


Each Number to comprise Forty-eight pages a and Two Steel Engravings.—The Parts to Contain Ninety six Pages 
‘our Plates, in a neat cover. with 
*,* As a cheap and most acceptable PRIZE-BOOK or PRESENT, the PARTS of the DIAMOND BIBLE will be found 
the especial attention of the Conductors of Public or Private Seminaries, Sunday Schools, and all who take an active 
the instruction of Youth, to whom the trade allowance is made by the Publishers. 


“ This beautiful little Edition of the Word of God contains the notes of the Reverend Author, which breathe the fervent 
the true and upright Christian, and evince deep research into all the recognized authorities. They are eompiled in such gq 
as to excite and court attention in the reader, and to contribute largely to the advancement of religious truth. * th 
Mr. Stebbing has left but little unnoticed as material to the correct understanding of the Sacred Volume. The work is gray 
the addition of a vast number of plates, from paintings celebrated in the history of the art, exemplifying some of the most 4 

ges. Amongst other names we see those of Raphael, Poussin, Rubens, &c. The engravings are carefully executed by 


passa; ; 
Weekly Times. 


“ An extremely neat Volume ; appropriately illustrated by engravings after cele)rated pictures, and by still more valuable Noy 

by the able editor, whe has also consulted the highest sources for his contributions. ’—Literary Gazette. 
“This Diamond Bible is indeed a gem: the type is remarkably clear, and the Maps and Engravings are beautiful, Te 
It will, we doubt not, be highly prized by many young Persong,".. 


notes, as far as we have perused them, are valuable. 
Evangelical Register. 


ILLUSTRATIONS TO THE DIAMOND BIBLE; 


1 Frontispiece, Moses with the Tables 
of the Law 

2 Title Page, A beautiful Egyptian 
Architectural Design, from an 
Original Drawing 

3 Death of Abel . ‘ Coypel. 

4 The Deluge. . Raphael. 

5 The Finding of Moses . Poussin. 

6 Moses Striking the Rock Poussin. 

7 Rebeccaatthe Well . Do. 

8 Joseph telling his Dream to his 
Brethren . ; . Raphael. 

9 Joseph interpreting Pharoah’s Dream 

D 


0. 
10 Moses showing the Israelites the 
Tablesofthe Law. Raphael. 

11 Jaeob demanding Rachael from _ 


Laban ° ° ° Poussi 
12 Rachael weeping for her Children 
brun. 
13 Joseph sold to the Ishmaelites 
Raphael. 
14 Jacob meeting Rachael - Do. 
15 Moses trampling on the Crown of 


17 Samson in the Ruins Isaae Taylor. 
18 DeathofSaul . . ° Do. 
19 Nineveh Taken ° ° Do. 
20 Proclaiming of Joash and Slaying of 
Athaliah ° ° ° Do. 
21 Elijah restoring the Shunamite’s 
Son . ° ° ° - West. 
22 Joshua commanding the Sun and 
Moon to stand still . Raphael. 
23 Judgmentof Solomon . Rubens. 
24 Triumph of David ° Poussin. 
25 Plague for the Numbering of Israel 
S. Bourdon. 
26 David Praising the Lord . Sadeler. 
27 The Vision of Ezekiel . Raphael. 
28 Daniel Interpreting the Writing on 
the Wall ° ° West. 
29 Daniel in the Lion’s Den . Rubens, 
30 Job and his Family - Blake 
31 Job Tormented ° - Rubens. 
32 The Brazen Serpent ° Do 
33 The Plague among the Philis- 
tines ° ° ° Poussin. 
34 Sampson betrayed by Delliah Rubens. 





37 Worshipping the Gol 
Cal? pping iden 


38 Map of Jerusalem with th 
Moriah leat 

39 Map of Canaan or the Ho 

40 Ruth ° ° . & a 

41 Esther and Ahasuerus . Q 

42 Triumph of Mordecai , Lele, 

43 “— oe to Psalms of David, 
‘orm an Original Dra 
Frontispiece “ wing, sal 

45 Gothic Title Page to the New Ty. 
tament. 

46 The Holy Family ° 

47 The Adoration of the Sh 
herds ° +. Rubens, 

48 Christ Blessing Little Children Weg, 

49 The Lord’sSupper Lenardoda Ving, 

50 The Raising of Lazarus S. Del Piom), 

51 The Transtiguration , 

52 Elymas the Sorcerer Struck 
with Blindness a 

53 Death of Ananias . . Dy, 

54 Paul Preaching at Athens _ Do, 

55 Martyrdom of St. Stephen , Weg, 

56 Death on the Pale Horse . Dg, 





Pharoah. - _. Poussin. 35 Jephthah’s Rash Vow . Do. 
16 The Queen of Sheba’s Visit to 36 Nebuchadnezzar giving charge 
Solomon... - Raph 


concerning Jeremiah S. Bourdon. 


ILLUSTRATIONS TO THE PRAYER BOOK. 


1 Gothic Title Page 

2 The Ascension . N. Bassano. 
3 Christtaken from the Cross Reubens. 
4 The Incredulity of Thomas Raphael. 


7 Baptism . . 
8 The Communion. 


5 Peter’s Deliverance . Stoddart. 
6 John Baptizing Christ C. Marratius. 


9 The Annunciation . Stoddard, 
10 The Visitation of the Sick Do, 
11 Matrimony a 


Stoddart. e . Do, 
12 Burial of the Dead... . Do, 


° ° Do. 


London :—Allan Bell & Co., Warwick Square, Paterncster Row, and Simpkin & Marshall, Stationer’s Court, 
Edinburgh :—Fraser and Co. 








IMPORTANT WOBKS. 


Just published, in two thick Volumes, small 8vo., with a correct 
Map of the Colony. 


4 bone HISTORY OF NEW SOUTH WALES, 
By Jonn Danmore Lane, D.D. 


Principal of the Australian College, and senior Minister of the 
Scotch Church, New South Wales. 


*“*We have seen the land, and behold it is very good.”— 
Judges, xviii. 9. 
II. 
THE ROMANCE OF ANCIENT HISTORY. 
First Series—EGYPT. In 2 Vols. post 8vo. 
III. 
Volume Fourth of ALLAN CunninGHAM’s Edition of 
ROBERT BURNS. 
Vols. I. II. and III. may be had of all the Booksellers. 
IV. 
MARTIN’S HISTORY OF THE COLONIES. 
Volume I. being possessions in Asia. 
V. 
NEW RUSSIAN NOVEL. 
In 3 Vols. post 8vo. 
THE YOUNG MUSCOVITE. 
Edited by Carrain Cnamier, R.N. 
VI. 
THE LAST WORKS OF JOHN GALT, Esa. 


Comprising his AUTOBIOGRAPHY, his POEMS, and 
STORIES OF THE STUDY. 
Cochrane and M‘Crone, 11, Waterloo-Place. 





ELL’S WFEKLY MAGAZINE 

A LONDON JOURNAL of LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
and the FINE ARTS; Sixteen large Quarto Pages, Price Two- 
pence: published every Saturday. 

The Proprietors have great pleasure in informing the Public 
that, the extreme lowness of price originally fixed on this Maga- 
zine has had the desired effect of ensuring a large circulation, 
which already amounts to 

10,300 WEEKLY 
and is rapidly increasing every week. 


To afford facility to Advertisers, the following ScaLB oF 
Cuarces has been decided on: 


s. d. 
Space of Six Lines, and under.......... 3 6 
Each additional Line up to Twenty .... 0 4 
Every Five Lines beyond .............+. 1 6 


*,* All Advertisements must be sent to the Office on the Wed- 
nesday preceding the day of publication. 


Office, 11, Crane Court, Fleet Street. 


KING'S 





Co — 


HE PICTURES 


of the BATTLE of TRAFALGAR, painted by W. J. 
Hucarns, (Marine Painter to his Majesty) and exhibited by 
permission of his Most Gracious Majesty, with A GALLERY OF 
SUPERB PAINTINGS, amongst which are the celebrated Cherubim 
and Seraphim of Correggio, taken from the Vatican by Napoleon, 
forming the Third Annual Exhibition, Exeter HA.L, Strand.— 
Admittance to both One Shilling. 
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This day is published, Part II., Price 6d., to be contiond 
every Fortnight, of 

HE LIBRARY OF POPULAR INSTRUCTION; 

comprising Elementary Treatises on Scientific Subjects, 
divested of Technicalities, and adapted to all degrees of intel. 
gence, on the same plan, and partly translated from the “Bb 
liotheque Populaire,” published by 

M, Arago M. Geoffroy St. Hilaire 





J. P. de Beranger De Jussieu 

Duke de Bassano Las Casas 

Count Alex. de la Borde Orfila 

F. Cuvier Parisot 

E. Duchatalet Villerme 

C. Dupin Agasson de Grandsagn, 
Gay- Lussac 


And other distinguished Statesmen and Philosophers in Pars. 
Edited by Dr. J. P. LITCHFIELD. 
PART I.—THE ELEMENTS OF KNOWLEDGE, 


PART II.—OUTLINES OF GEOLOGY, 
NOTICE. 


In offering this Library to the British public, the Proprieton 
beg to remark that they have been induced to enter upon it 
publication partly in consequence of the extraordinary suc 
which has attended the “ Bibliotheque,” published by the abor 
celebrated men in France, but principally from the convietiond 
the necessity of a similar work in England. Knowledge hasbea 
called the key-stone of the arch of civilization ; up to alate 
riod it has been but too much defaced by technicality, and 
difficulties which attended its acquisition. It was the desind 
relieving science from their encumbrances that Dr. Arnott, Mt 
Babbage, and a host of other learned and excellent men, 
menced their labours ; and it is a humble but honest heipuilt 
in the same vineyard, that “The Library of Popular] 

ns its career. 
me the course of their publication, the Proprietors inter’ # 
draw largely from the parent stock, the “ Bibliotheque Pop 
laire.” A literal translation of this work would be i 
because of its purely national character, and beeause also of the 
different opinions entertained on particular points by the , 
of both countries. On some subjects, as geology, zoology, &, 
entirely new treatises will be written. In that of zoology, for 
stance, the principles of the sci will be first exp! 1 
then again illustrated by reference to the history and tie” Oe 
in 





animals, in the hope that, by mixing the “ dulce et w 
subject will be divested of its dryness, and rendered more™ 
viting and easy of comprehension. 

“The Library of Popular Instruction” will for the future b 
published regularly every Fortnight, at 6d. each Part. 


Published by Sparrow and Co., at the Bell’s Weekly Magssit 


Office, 11 Crane-court, Fleet-street. 
— 





Lonpon : Printed and Published by Sparrow and C0. = 
Bell’s Weekly Magazine Office, 11, Crane Court, too 
West-Enp Acent—J. C. Picken, 13, King 
West Strand. 
Ciry—W. Strange, 2], Paternoster Row. 
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Liverroot—W. Williams, Kanelagh Place. 
Norrincuam—C, W. Wright. 
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The Monthly Parts of this work will be supplied to the 
Trade by Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Court, 
Hill. ike 
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